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THE BRIGHTER BRITAIN OF THE SOUTH 
RECREATING A BOOM TOWN OF THE SIXTIES 


THE REDWOOD EMPIRE OF CALIFORNIA 
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Kovatie of Goat Cae 


Certain fields of knowledge pay rich dividends in culture, beauty, or the romance of the past. Others, such as business and commerce, 
may pay more tangibly in acquiring wealth but lack cultural influence. How precious is the field of knowledge that combines both! 


The Art of Interior Decoration 


The art of developing a room’s possibilities for beauty is a 
technical one. It requires knowledge of definite principles and facts. 
Having that knowledge one may create a home of rare beauty, charm 
and comfort at moderate expense; without it, ome can spend a for- 
tune—and create only a museum! That is why the profession of 
interior decoration is growing so rapidly in importance, and why 
it offers so splendid an opportunity to the cultured person seeking 
a vocation of the highest type. 


Why Should You Learn Interior Decoration? 


You will provide yourself with an interesting career of your 
own, or if you are already engaged in this field, you can increase 
your earning capacity. You can undoubtedly save much money, by 
avoiding the costly errors one makes through faulty purchasing 
judgment in furniture and decorations. 

If you are a bride or going to be one, this course will be the 
answer to yout problem of what to buy for your new home. It will 
aid you to plan your furnishings and color schemes, so that it will 
have that finish and charm which can only be procured when one 
knows how. 


Put Your Good Taste To Work... 


Just clip and mail the attached coupon. Without any cost or obligation, 
we will send you a booklet describing the course in detail. 
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The Arts and Decoration Home Study 
Course in Interior Decoration 


is two-fold in its purpose and effect. It is designed both for those who 
simply desire the cultural value of authoritative knowledge of this fas- 
cinating subject, and for those who wish to practice interior decoration 
as a career., 


Only Thirty Lessons To Master 


The entite course is covered in only thirty lessons. You will 
find them described below. It covers the entire subject and gives 
a thorough knowledge of all essential principles and facts. The 
information is so clearly and concisely set forth that each lesson is 
a new pleasure, not a task. A half hour of thoughtful reading two 
or three times a week will be sufficient to master each lesson. Students 
are given personal attention and instruction throughout the coutse. 
In addition to the 30 lessons you receive two text books covering 
practical workshop knowledge, set of 16 color plates, and a portfolio 
of textiles. 


WHAT SATISFIED STUDENTS SAY 


“There are some things you cannot value in terms of money and 
this course is one of them. The lessons are written so that they 
hold your interest all the way.” 


“IT am an engineer by profession . . . this course of study has given 
me an insight to the decorators’ point of view which I could not 
have received except by long and careful observation in the field 
itself.” 


THE COURSE IN BRIEF 


Walls. Windows. Ceilings, Floors, Floor Coverings. Lights, Color and 
Color Schemes. Choice and Arrangement of Furniture. Hangings. Choos- 
ing, Framing and Hanging Pictures. Furnishing the Apartment. Historical 
Backgrounds. Renaissance. Baroque. Rococo. Neo-Classic. Jacobean and 
Restoration in England. William and Mary, Queen Anne and Early Georgian 
Styles. The Age of Chippendale. The Adam Period. American Adaptation 
of British and Continental Styles. The Decorating Profession. Problems and 
Their Solution. What is Modern? Light and Color. Designing a Modern 
Paci The Modern House and Shop. Combining Modern and Period 

ecoration. 
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‘Beautiful Gift 
Books for Parents 
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BABY MINE 


| This book is newly designed to meet 
the demand for a baby record that 
departs from the conventional to 
catch the modern spirit. It is char- 
acterized by pictures of children in 
‘action, recalling their movements and 
gestures as they laugh and play and 
enjoy the enchanting business of liv- 
ing. In addition to spaces for the 
| ever-popular entries of day and hour 
of birth, weight, first tooth, first 

| word, finger-prints, and photographs, 
| there are places for recording the 
baby’s Christmases, its birthdays, 
| first home, family tree, parties, visit- 


4 ors, days to remember, and other 


| memorable events of deep interest 


+ not only to the parents but to the 


a 


baby in later life. With colored 
| drawings by Marion and Doris Hen- 
derson, famous for their pictures of 
|| babyhood, who embody the universal 
‘spirit of child life, and show the 
little tots amid the familiar surround- 
ings of their tiny world. To give 
further expression in words to the 
essential loveliness of babyhood, each 
|| Page contains an engaging quotation 
from the works of such famous poets 
| and thinkers as Eugene Field, Blake, 
Whittier, Dickens, Morley, Watts, 
|, and many others. Printed in color 
| and bound in white padded imitation 
| leather (washable). Postpaid $1.95. 
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MY BABY 


iA baby record that, through the 


| skillful blending of modern design, 


| colors, selection of “firsts’’ and other 


| topies to be recorded, gives us baby 
| in the setting and spirit of today, in 


| which the child loses none of its 


+) sweetness and takes on a new vivid- 
‘| Ness of portrayal. First smiles, first 


" 
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|| words, first step, first party, photo- 


graphs, all are here, with a record of 
friends, family background, pets, 


| hand and footprints, and on through 
all those activities that go into the 
| _ making up of the baby’s days. The 


cuted, 
|| and bound in white 


{ drawing in color, by a well-known 


| children’s artist, are beautifully exe- 
Printed throughout in color 
padded satin. 
Postpaid $3.75 


i 


| Dodge Publishing Company, 
| 200 E. 37th St., New York 16 
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Baby Mine 
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Shakespeare 
Birthday 
Book 


In this birthday book there is a 
Shakespeare quotation for every 
one of the 365 days of the year, 
and places for the entries of the 
birthdays of your relatives and 
friends. It is printed in two col- 
ors; bound attractively in blue 
leatherette, with the title in gold. 
128 pages. Size 4%” x 5”. 
Sosed. $1.25. Bound in flexible 
leather, border and title in gold: 
$2.50. 


Language of 
Jewels 
Birthday 
Book 


A book inspired by the language 
of precious stones. On its left 
hand pages are given the jewels 
of the month and their meaning, 
and following is a quotation for 
each day. 128 pages, printed in 
two colors and bound in padded 
ivory leatherette, gold stamped. 
Size 41%” x 5”. Boxed. $1.25. 
Bound in flexible leather, border 
and title in gold: $2.50. 


Language of 
Flowers 
Birthday 
Book 


This book gives the birthday flow- 
ers month by month and is filled 
with charming and appropriate 
quotations on flowers and their 
significance. Bound in padded 
maroon leatherette, gold stamped. 


128 pages. Size 41%” x 5%. 
Boxed. $1.25. Bound in flexi- 
ble leather, border and title in 
gold: $2.50. 


Astrology 
Birthday 
Book 


This unique birthday book gives 
a concise horoscope opposite the 
names of relatives and friends 
entered on any particular day. 
Bound in padded red leatherette, 
gold stamped. 128 pages. Size 
444” x 5”. Boxed. $1.25, Bound 
in flexible leather, border and 
title in gold: $2.50. 


Birthday 
Book 


Will be valued by a wide public 
for its inspirational quality. It 
contains 128 pages of everyday 
thoughts voiced by well-known 
poets, writers and philosophers. 
Bound in padded brown _leather- 


ette, gold stamped. 128 pages. 
Size 41%4” x 5”. Boxed. $1.25 


each. Bound in flexible leather: 


*$2.50. 


Friendship 
Birthday 
Book 


In it are aphorisms on friendship 
by famous literary men and 
thinkers throughout the ages, 
Bound in padded ivory leather- 
ette, gold stamped. 128 pages. 
Size 24." x) 5”. ‘Boxed... /$1.25, 
Bound in flexible leather: $2.50. 


DODGE PUBLISHING CO. 


200 East 37th Street, 
New York 16, N. Y. 
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THE SIEGE OF 
SOISSONS 


Commissioned by rulers 
who were often military ex- 
perts, the old French tap- 
estries present.a remarkably 
accurate picture of the 
_arms and armor of the pe- 
riod in which they were 
made. This is a section of 
a magnificent tapestry 
woven on the famous looms 
of Arras about the middle 
of the fifteenth century to 
celebrate with superb bra- 
vado the achievements of 
King Clovis who defeated 
the Romans at Soissons in 
476. 
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THE VINTAGE | 


In this tapestry woven about 1500 lords and ladies visit the workers during wine-making season. 
At left grapes are being pressed and trampled; at the right grapes are being harvested. 
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Photographs courtesy the Metropolitan Museum of Art 


THE PRODIGAL SON 


After receiving his inheritance the prodigal son is shown, in this fifteenth century tapestry, rid- 
ing through the countryside to an inn where several women welcome him. 


THE LADY WITH THE UNICORN | 


At the end of the fifteenth century’a series of six beautiful tapestries 
were designed in honor of the richly gowned and jewelled lady who is 
the central figure in each piece. Here, standing before a tent, the hf 
flaps of which are held by a lion and a unicorn, she chooses some 
jewels from a casket carried by an attendant. Doubtless the tapestries i 
were ordered by a nobleman of the Loire Valley as a gift to his fiancé. 


Courmient fc ewe’ -$- chirac cf Yeknfle aw truly lon mentee + 
et eepole an bribed ot par (o Dum pull queleur « 


THE LEGEND OF ST, STEPHEN 


While two angels carry his soul to heaven, St, Stephen’s 
body is watched over by a lion, a monkey, a porcupine and a 
unicorn. This scene is part of a series of religious tapestries 
woven in the fifteenth century and presented to the cathedral 
of Auxerre where they were hung above the choir stalls. 
The story the tapestries tell is based upon an old book called 
The Golden Legend which the canons of the cathedral 
in 1777 decided did not conform to historical truth. The 
tapestries were then sold to the local poor house from which 
they were secured by the Cluny museum of Paris in the nine- 
teenth century. 


PASTORAL LIFE 
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In the last years of — 
Middle Ages, tapestr 
representing pastoral 
were in high favor witl 
nobility. Here nobles 
peasant costume are | 
picted as wool workers. 1 
young woman with | 
back to the tree wee 
cloth on a small loom wit 
the young man winds 
wool. The woman at 
right shears the shee | 
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SCENES FROM THE APOCALYSE 


>About 1375 a series of more than ninety tapestries 
pased on the Apocalypse were ordered by the Duke 
}of Anjou to decorate the hall of his castle. Later 
they were presented to the cathedral of Anjou where 
‘they were cherished for two centuries and brought out 
\to decorate the nave on festive occasions. The upper 
‘>f these two panels shows the two witnesses killed by 
fhe beast. Revelation: 11: 8-10. The lower shows the 
fragon making war on those who keep the command- 

( ments of God, Revelation: 12:17. 


A STAG HUNT NEAR COMPIEGNE 


In the eighteenth century tapestry making lost of its grandeur in its attempt 
to imitate slavishly the painted picture. Typical of the work of the time is 
this tapestry showing a stag hunt of Louis XV. 


THE STORY OF PSYCHE 


The painter, Francois Bouché 
designed this tapestry which 
was woven in the famous 
Beauvais ateliers in 1741. At 
the left Psyche enters a mag- 
nificent palace where cupids 
and girls are playing musical 
instruments. At the _ right 
Psyche is taking jewels from 
a coffer so her sisters may 
see her riches, 


Some of New Zealand’s most impressive scenery is on South Island, Mitre Peak, rising to a height of 5560 feet, dominates Milford Sound. 


THE BRIGHTER BRITAIN 


of the South 


Queen Street is the main street in Aukland, New Zealand’s largest 


by Mare T. Greene 


AFTER AN UNUSUALLY lively day in the fighting around 
Cassino, where the Yanks and New Zealanders had stormed the 
heights shoulder to shoulder, a GI from Maine, much impressed 
with the behavior of the lusty lads from “down under,” was heard 
to say, “I never thought much about that country before, but I 
sure would like to see the place where they raise men like those!’ 

Since then a large number of American ex-servicemen have real- 
ized that desire and gone to New Zealand to stay. Most of them 
have married New Zealand girls. Moreover, some two thousand 
of the latter were brought to this country during the year following 
the war on the big Matson luxury-liners. Some of these, finding 
the general tempo of life here not to their liking after leisurely 
New Zealand, have induced their husbands to return with them 
and settle there. 

Much enthusiasm for the new country characterizes letters to 
relatives in the United States. And truly, in respect of oppor- 
tunity, of easy-going Victorian ways, of the gentle manners of yes- 
terday and the warmth of hospitality, of—as Joaquin Miller said—- 
“Room! Room to turn round in, to breathe and be free!’ New 
Zealand is a “newer world,” possibly the “Happy Isles.” 

For here is a country with a population of less than a million 
and three-quarters. A third of that is in four or five cities, the 
largest of which is Auckland with about as many people as Provi- 
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ish and Irish in the northern part, Scottish and Welsh in the 
uth Island. It is predominantly British still, a few Poles, a few 
rechs and Slovaks, a few Greeks and iialians some Chinese 
eerowers,’ but only a handful altogether, making little or no 
pression upon the social life of the country, not much more 
on the economic. 

Australia was a dumping-ground for England’s unwanted and 
igland’s criminals. New Zealand was the Promised Land of a 
irdy selected group of “pioneers of empire.” And their determi- 
tion and staying-power was put to an acid test through years 
fighting with the Maoris, the Polynesian people who had pos- 
ssed this land for half a dozen centuries and were stubborn 
ough to see no reason why they should not go on possessing it. 
ey fought long and hard but superior resources at last wore 
m down until, by the Treaty of Waitangi, signed by the para- 


aland was finally ceded to England’s Queen. 

Rapid development followed. The land’s proportion of arability 
chigher than any other in the Empire outside England itself. 
ierefore it became what is known as a primary-products country, 
ich means that its economy is based on the products: of the 
ad. That is the position today and it is one that has elements of 
ger when secondary industries are undeveloped. For the ‘prod- 
ts of the land are meat and wool and butter and cheese and they 
ast be exported. If the foreign market, mostly England in this 
se, fails the economy of a primary- product country totters. In 
ie depression of the thirties it tottered very dangerously. The 


(nservative government then in control was unequal to the crisis 
id it was replaced, in 1935, with the first Labor regime in the 
jpminion’s history, which immediately embarked upon a remedial 
‘ogram modelled to a large extent upon the Roosevelt New 


This was no more pleasing to the conservative and big-business 
rests in New Zealand than it was in America and they have 
jught the Labor Government ever since but have been unable to 
event its reelection four times, the latest a year ago. 

In New Zealand most public services have been public-owned 
om the start, railways, city trolley-lines, telephones and tele- 
aphs, some utilities. Compulsory arbitration of industrial dis- 
ites endeavors to soothe labor unrest, though in the last confused 
cade it has not always succeeded. The first old-age pension sys- 
n established in the world was New Zealand’s. 

The Labor Government—its leaders and its members never use 
term ‘‘Socialism” in referring to it but in its essence it is that 
has in the past dozen years inaugurated a great deal of advanced 
jcial legislation, most of it against the bitter opposition of the 
3 business interests. Thus the “taking over” of the Reserve 
E 


x 
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yunt chiefs at the Bay of Islands in the far north in 1865, New . 


IN THE MAORI 
COUNTRY 


When the Maoris ar- 
rived in New Zealand 
they settled in a re- 
gion that is famous 
for its geysers, ther- 
mal springs and vol- 
canoes. Today the 
Maoris number about 
ninety thousand out 
of New Zealand’s to- 
tal population of more 
than a million and a 


half. 


IN THE HARVEST 
SEASON 


New Zealand is pri- 
marily an agricultural 
and stock-raising land, 
This is a typical har- 
vest view of one of 
the large wheat-grow- 
ing farms at North 
Canterbury on South 
Island, 


Bank and the long-established Bank of 
New Zealand—to all intents and purposes 
formerly a branch of the Bank of England 
—by buying up the privately-held shares 
at a premium over the current market 
figure was strongly resented. So was the 
“nationalization” of medicine which is now 
almost complete in the Dominion. One of 
the first acts of the government reelected a 
year ago was to extend the nationalization 
process to include specialists, who were at 
first exempt. Their fees are now subject 
to a fixed schedule. The ordinary prac- 
titioner can charge — legally —a moderate 
fee and no more. This he collects from the Government, whether 
he is doctor, dentist, oculist, osteopath, or whatever. Chemists who 
fill prescriptions likewise collect their charges from the Govern- 
ment. Hospitals are free to all regardless of the means or lack 
of means of the patient. 

The pension-system covers all possible kinds of need, old-age, 
unemployment, illness, incapacity of any sort. Widows with chil- 
dren receive the widows’ pension and a further allowance for each 
child. Extra benefits at times of child-bearing are available to 
needy mothers. 

But the achievement in which the New Zealand Labor Govern- 
ment really takes the most satisfaction is its housing-system. The 
number of Government-owned houses completed since this govern- 
ment took over now approaches twenty-five thousand. Nearly half 
these were built during the six war years though practically every 
able-bodied man between the ages of eighteen and forty-five not 
required in the most essential industries was in uniform, one hun- 
dred thousand serving overseas. 

The Government rents the houses to workers and low-income 
people at a rate little more than nominal. This is made possible 


New Zealand Legation 
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through ownership of the two principal banks from which the 
building funds are borrowed at one percent interest. The revenue 
from the houses easily covers this. Nor is it possible for a house- 
holder ever to lose his home. If in incapacity of any sort his gov- 
ernment allowances therefore do not enable him to carry on with 
his rent-payments the Government itself takes care of them. It is 
true, of course, that the title to his home remains with the Gov- 
ernment but it is also true that never under any circumstances can 
he be deprived of that home. 

Thus a measure of economic and social security is provided for 
the New Zealander that is equalled in few if any other countries, 
unless possibly Sweden in its recent legislation expanding such 
security. Why, then, does the other side, the anti-Labor Govern- 
ment element in the Dominion, criticize these policies? On the 
ground of expense largely. It is contended that so small a country 
cannot afford so .much for one class of the populace. According 


But the benefits aforesaid are not confined to the working-1 
They. are open to everybody, the social security, the low-rental ; 
entirely modern houses, everything. The wife of the Prime 
ister is as much entitled to free hospitalization as the wife of 
man who exists on his out-of-work pension—although very f 
are out of work in New Zealand today. 

It is not these things, however, that have drawn Yank ex- -GIj 
to the “Brighter Britain of the South—”’ the New Zealander 
favorite name for his country.. In fact, they probably have 
thought very much about them. What appeals to them is the c 


ey 


summate charm of the country itself, the genial climate whic 
knows no extremes except in the far southern part, the warm of 
pitality of New Zealand people which looks enthusiastically to 2 
increasing American immigration, the vastly different tempo ¢ 
Doane life from that in America, the abounding variety of fo 
which never even during the war years knew much diminution 


CATTLE ON A NEW ZEALAND BEACH 


During the first decades of the English settlement in New Zealand the history of the dominion could be summed up in the words wool and gold. 
In recent years the raising of cattle has increased tremendously, and the export of butter and cheese is now of paramount importance. 


to this element the endeavor is to make of New Zealand a “work- 
ers’ paradise.” This has been the anti-Government slogan from 
the start. } 

It is not in any important measure justified. True, taxes are 
high and haven’t been reduced much since the war. Also irrefu- 
table is the fact that drastic import-restrictions to the end of main- 
taining a favorable trade-balance and substantial sterling reserve in 
London deprive New Zealanders of many foreign-owned goods— 
though few actual necessities—once readily available. It is also un- 
fortunately true that the New Zealand working-man is overmuch 
coddled. His wage relatively to the much lower cost of living is 
as high, or higher, than in the United States. Insufficient pressure 
has been brought by the Government to prevent his strikes 
from seriously unsettling industrial conditions on a number of 
occasions. Into this politics, of course, enters. The Labor Govern- 
ment had a close call a year ago, what with a determined, well- 
organized and well-financed opposition constituting, under the 
name and style of the National Party, all elements opposed to the 
incumbent regime. 
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the proclivity of all New Zealanders, men, women and childré 
for outdoor life and outdoor sports, the opportunity—with g¢ 
erous aid from the government—for every New Zealander and 
every foreigner who elects to become a New Zealander to beé 
farmer, stock-raiser, dairyman or fruit-grower on his own, 

a government-guaranteed market for whatever he produces. a 

Perhaps the most marked difference between the American af 
New Zealand way of life lies in that very characteristic, the tempt 
Iteis especially apparent today when life in America seems to hai 
attained its highest speed and pressure up to now, whereas # 
British Dominion in the far southern seas is a land of rela 
tranquility and leisureliness, adjusted to a commonsense pat 
marked with wholesome habits and pleasing customs, with due em 
phasis upon spiritual and cultural values as distinguished fre 
the material. 

Nobody pretends that New Zealand is a utopia, least of all h 
own people. There are things, in these days, that you will find a 
noying. For example, tobacco is scarce, especially cigarettes, thot i 
during the past year more have been available. But when the fi1 


ank immigrants got there they found it necessary to stand in a 
jweue for half an hour to get a package of ten and these, being 
i if local manufacture, are too mild for the average American 
“\Jnoker. Chocolates have been next to impossible to obtain since 
ive war but they are now appearing in the shops again. Trains 
ad buses are crowded and in the former it is often impossible to 
et a seat unless you “queue up” for an hour before leaving time. 
( he import restrictions deprive you of things easily obtained in 
lie United States. Such, for instance, as electric refrigerators. 
lotels and boarding-houses are full because, despite the large-scale 
using program, there are still not enough to go around since 
ie return of all the Dominion’s fighters. But this is a condition 
le government expects to remedy within a year or two. 


Among other superficialities you will find annoying if you are 
Jew to New Zealand is the poor quality of the coffee. New 
. Jealanders are the greatest tea-drinkers in the world. They take 
ime out for a cup about every two hours. All industries, shops, 
‘ffices, factories and workers in every line 
low the custom of ten or fifteen minutes 
| for afternoon-tea and in many cases for 
torning also. Some form of light food, 
liadwiches or biscuits, is always included. 
jew Zealanders, being an out-door people 
br the most part, are lusty trenchermen. 
/hey eat, as an average, seven times a day. 
‘1 the morning, upon arising, the “early 
ap of tea, and a biscuit or two. Then 
‘reakfast, leisurely partaken of between 
‘ght and ten o’clock, “porridge,” or boiled 
w jitmeal (the New Zealander, curiously 
jwough, is singularly indifferent.to fresh 
‘uit for breakfast) often fried or broiled 
sh, then a couple of good-sized New 
= jealand eggs and bacon of a quality and 
‘jicculence rarely known in America. After 
‘iat a few more pieces of toast and mar- 
alade, then perhaps some stewed fruit to 
\ip off. 


t 


+, That carries the New Zealander along 
jatil eleven or so when it is time for “mor- 
“/ng tea,” or in some cases “morning cof- 
he!” Food of light character accompanies 
» lis, often some sort of pastry for New 
"ealanders are not less fond of sweets than 
‘re Americans but they must be made of 
jpnest material, fresh eggs, milk, butter, 
jid so forth, and not of chemicalized 
" ibstitutes. . 


W Eanch down here is one of the three “principal” meals, almost 
ways centering around beef, mutton or fowl. Afternoon-tea in- 
‘Judes quite a variety of light refreshment and then, at seven 
‘clock, the real eating business of the day is embarked upon: At 
‘e best hotels, such as those in Wellington the capital which are 
. out the only ones in the Dominion up to modern American stand- 
‘ds, with “central heating” and other amenities, dinner is and has 
ten throughout the war an eight-course affair, concluding with 
) least five kinds of dessert. There are usually two fish choices, 
wtrés, and beef, mutton and fowl. Such hotels as these, the 
‘)ghest-priced in the country, charge from a minimum of twenty- 
Jive shillings ($4.00) a day, everything included. That is the top 


\)jummer resorts alike, whose charge is five guineas ($17.00) a 
eek, all inclusive, even to afternoon-tea. 


| Most New Zealanders, furthermore, like a little snack before 
}ying to bed. You are invited to a New Zealand home and enter- 
jined with a sumptuous dinner. Then bye and bye about the time 
bu are thinking of departing at half-past ten or so—most New 
|talanders retire in the neighborhood of eleven—the hostess will 
heel in a little movable tray covered with dainties so inviting 
Jjat you can not refuse them, accompanied of course by the 
J\evitable tea. 


‘| 
a> (Continued on page 34) 


riff. The country is full of good boarding-houses, in town and 


New Zealand has a remarkable diversity of landscape ranging from 
plains, downs and broad valleys to mountains which rise at their highest 
point to 12,349 feet. This is a view of Mount Egmont on North Island. 


New Zealand Legation 


Wellington, the capital of New Zealand, possesses a magnificent deep harbor walled in by 
high hills. The city was founded in 1840 as the first settlement of New Zealand colonists. 


The early colonists in New Zealand found half of the surface of the 
archipelago covered with dense evergreen forests. Though much of the 
forest area was recklessly destroyed by the earlier settlers, logging is 


today one of the Dominion’s principal industries. ; 
New Zealand Legation 


& 
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IN GRANDMA’S FINERY 
The inhabitants of Virginia City take con- 
siderable pride in the town’s lurid past and 
they often dress up in their forebears’ cos- 
tumes. The attics of Virginia City have pro- 
vided many costumes that crossed the plains 
and were packed in on mule back in the 
sixties. 


THE CLAIM BOOK 


One of the books preserved in the office of 

Frank Carey, Virginia City treasurer, shows 

how gold bearing “lodes’” were recorded 
when claims were staked. 
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e-crealing a 


BOOM TOWN 


by Tamara Andreva 
Photographs by Ross Madden 


VIRGINIA CITY TODAY 


In 1864 Virginia City and the two thriving mining settlements nearby had a floating popula- 
tion of about four thousand. Had it not been for the restoration project begun a few years ago, 


O the vixtie | 


iii 


the historic mining town would probably have vanished completely. 


IN SOUTHWESTERN Montana’s enor- 
mous Madison county, cut up by rocky 
ranges and crisscrossed by silver threads of 
swift mountain streams, a rapid, cold 
stream tumbles through a gulch shaded by 
sumac and alder. This is the famous Alder 
Gulch where the fierce, bewhiskered scout 
Bill Fairweather made the richest gold 
strike since Bannack. On the peaceful hill 
above are five carefully marked graves with 
markers reading: “Frank Parrish, Jack 
Gallagher, Boone Helm, Haze Lyons, 
George Lane.’ Under each name is the line: 
“Hanged, Jan. 14, 1864.” At the opposite 
end of the same hill, overlooking the 
sleepy Virginia City below, is the grave of 
Bill Fairweather. “Born at Woodstock 
Parish, New Brunswick, June 14, 1836. 
Died, August 25, 1875.’ There is usually 
a group of people around the four mark- 
ers on Boot Hill. Hardly anybody visits 
Fairweather’s resting place. Everybody 
wants to hear about the desperate charac- 


ters who ended their bloody careers on Boo 
Hill, via the vigilantes’ gallows. Virgifte 
City below is ready with such stories. ~ 

A few years ago, it nearly joined th 
ghostly cohorts on the Hill. It was a 
thetic collection of leaning walls, saggi 
roofs, rickety porches. Through the energ 
of Charles A. Bovey, Montana’s Casead 
county senator, who is also president 
Montana’s Historical Landmarks Society, 
the tumbledown rowdy town once more gé 
a shot in the arm. Bovey instigated a r 
vival. Members’ contributions in antiques 
money, and willing labor poured in. Hf 
himself worked hard side by side w 
mason, carpenter, roofer. Virginia City be 
gan to take on shape once more. Old bus: 
ness perked up, new business sprang 
But the residents were still living in 
past. 

There aren’t many people who will boa 
of their ancestors’ sins. Yet in Virgini 
City that is exactly what people will de 


ok 


WASHING GOLD 


A veteran of the old gold-mining days in 
Virginia City demonstrates how to pan for 
: the precious gold flakes. Gold was first 
-~) found at Alder Gulch in 1863; in two years 
Virginia City had ten thousand inhabitants. 


= 


Ty grandpop was related to a road agent.” 
neone will say with a happy grin. Or: 
_ ly grandma used to be a finedy- gurdy 
: 1 here.” And if you remind them that 
Srdy-gurdy girls weren’t exactly nice, 
Il shrug with: “Oh, she wasn’t my 
ivyorite grandmother, anyway.” Hollywood 
ly have its starlets and its hard sophisti- 
‘ion. Virginia City was founded on gold, 
irder, and sin, and proud of it, thank 
u. It was a town where a school teacher 
#t two hundred a month, just so she’d 
y oe had to be given two ae assis- 


igh, and dangerous. 

Yet people today seem to be sorry they 
‘re born so late. Nostalgically, every Sat- 
day night, they hold country dances in 
» recently revived Bale of Hay saloon. 
boasts the original cherry wood bar, 
‘ought patiently piece by piece on pack 
ides, from the East, across dangerous, 
Owbound trails. It still has the original 
iny player piano, a hurdy-gurdy, a faro 
me, and an oleo of Lillian Russell. Local 
lk come to the dances all dressed up in 
meer finery and cut a finer polka and 
Piottische than you could see in the movies. 
ds, too, dress up at the flimsiest pretext, 
d climb aboard the creaking old coaches 
1 standing on the town’s main street, 
‘Petending they are going to the road-agent- 
4 . Bannack or toward Sheridan where 
‘}} ruin of the grim Robber’s Roost stands 
: lickened and leaning. There, in 1864, 
pory Plummer and his bloodthirsty thugs, 
jinned their daring stage and bullion-coach 
ildups. It is little more than a prop now. 
Itt don’t ever make a mistake of offering 
i buy it for scrap lumber. Local residents 
yuld not sell it for all the tea in China. 
el s history, and history is their stock in 
Bide. 


The Fairweather Inn was built to accommodate the tourists who come to Virginia City to see the 
restorations. It is furnished with late Victorian furniture and is a replica of Bannack’s Goodrich 
: House. 


To create atmosphere when tourists are around, youngsters and grown-ups dress in the costumes 
of the sixties. The hurdy-gurdy contributed gaiety to the saloon in the old days. 
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Many of the old stores in Virginia City have 

been reconstructed and in them dummies 

dressed in the costumes of the period have 
been placed. 


Longing for the oldtime excitement, local 
folk even stage an occasional commemora- 
tive mock hanging, with papier maché used 
instead of real rope. A couple of times, 
when some jokester used a piece of real 
instead of the papier maché rope, they 
nearly had themselves a real necktie party. 

In lieu of popping six-guns and vigilante 
raids, there are left stories of their deeds 
and misdeeds, told and retold in hundreds 
of different variations. 

Captain Slade, he was a real villain he 
was. An agent on the Overland Stage at 
first, then as money started sticking to his 
fingers, the only thing he could do, was beat 
it to Alder Gulch. He married Molly Slade, 
a beautiful Spanish-looking gal with snap- 
ping black eyes and skin like a rose. And a 
temper like a wildcat. Well, sir, that Slade, 
he was real crool. He argued with a ranch- 
er once, who shortchanged him. He bided 
his time, then waylaid that rancher, tied 
him to a haystack, and roasted him to 
death. Another time he had a barroom ar- 
gument with a Frenchie. That Frenchie, he 
was real boastful. First time he had a drop 
on Slade, and filled him full of lead out of 
his sawed off shotgun. But Slade, like a 
cat, he had nine lives. And Frenchie, he 
killed jes eight of ‘em. So Slade gets well 
and goes gunning after Frenchie. He 
catches him, tortures him, kills him, then 
cuts off his ears, and wear ’em as a fob on 
his watch chain! 

There is no escaping the story of how 
Virginia City was founded, or how the gold 
_was found in Alder Gulch. It seems that 
in the Spring of 1863, seven bearded mal- 
contents, tired of road-agent pressure in 
nearby Bannack, hightailed it out in hope 
of finding another rich strike somewhere. 
Their first intention was to go as far as 
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Yellowstone where beaver was plentiful. 
Beaver in those days was heap good wam- 
pum with the Indians, and prized by white 
man too, for a tall beaver hat was all the 
rage with the dandies of Paris, London and 
New Orleans. But hostile Crows forced 
them back towards Madison county, and 
on May 26, 1863, tired, hungry, disgusted, 
and dispirited Lew Simmons, Bill Fair- 
weather, Barney Hughes, Tom Cover, Mike 
Sweeney, Harry Rodgers, and Henry 


‘Edgar pitched their tents by the swift 


mountain stream. Unable to put down their 
thirst for gold, they got out their gold pans, 
and began to pan. ' 

The first whoop of triumph came from 
Bill Fairweather. He had washed out two 
pans, and knew he had struck it rich. The 
rest of the men found color and nuggets. 
They ran to their horses, mounted, and 


was trailing at their heels. People trailed 1}, 
wagons, on horseback, and on foot. Eyely, 
before all claims were staked, shacks poe 
the hillsides. Some were made of tw 
and burlap; others were mere holes in® 
hillside, with a door to keep out the sno 
and rain. Dugouts and shacks had to d 
During gold fever there is no time f0}) 
housebuilding. 

There was still another reason for 
haste. Everyone wanted to get rich quickij, 
and get out. In Bannack they waited fojj\, 
long, and the murderous riffraff moved mj, 
to live off honest miners’ hard work. T 
blackmailed, murdered, thieved. Their rui 
less secret leader was Henry Plummer}, 
pudgy-faced, cold-eyed sheriff of Bannat f 
by day, and road agent by night. They hai, 
an elaborate spy system, the network stami}, 
ing with the clubfooted George Lane, ani, 


THE DRESS SHOP Ei 


The Dress Shop is one of the most successful restorations made by Virginia City residents and 
by members of the Historical Landmarks Society. It is richly stocked with such examples of |) 


old-fashioned finery as be-flowered bonnets, hand-knitted shawls, hooped petticoats and sharp- | 
pointed beaded shoes. Se |} 


rode hell for leather back to Bannack. They 
needed grub, they needed tools, to go on 
with the work on this new-found claim. 

They fully intended to keep their discoy- 
ery a secret, but you could not fool an ex- 
perienced miner in those days. By the time 
they returned to the Gulch, half of Bannack 


spreading through several outlying ra d 
where stage coaches had to stop to wale) 
the horses, and get some food. Eighty peg} 
ple were waylaid, killed, and robbed; maf 
merous stages held up, overturned, | 
burned, before the finger of suspiti@l] 


lig him because he was greatly dreaded. 
[he Alder Gulch strike gave miners an 
By pretext for an exodus. It offered a 
1 compensation in what looked like an 
@iless gold supply. A lowly Chinaman 
t hack it rich. A stewbum, Bummer Dan, 
@eovered untold wealth in a gravelly bar 
jill remembered by his name). But along 
jh the gold excitement came the cad 
lization that the road agents had moved 
I) Alder Gulch also. 

[ Again a man’s life was not worth a 
“gged nickel. There was theft, thuggery, 
‘@ating at cards, claimjumping, murder. 
| June 7th confusion reached such a pitch 
jt the miners held a meeting and drew 
Jarticles of camp management. The most 
Jiificant of them all read: . therefore 
pve that we regard the law of the ter- 
ty just read as amply sufficient to pro- 


| tor 


‘@ jour rights as miners, inasmuch as it 
ii us entirely free to make our own 
and regulations and make it the 
lien duty of the Court to respect them. 
former laws conflicting with the above 
ution be hereby declared null and void. 
fipmitice of five to be appointed to draft 


, 


: 
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A STREET LAMP OF THE SIXTIES 


| This oil- burning lamp cast its feeble rays on one of Virginia City’s side streets, which remains 
very much as it was in 1864 when the mining camp became the first incorporated town in Mon- 
| tana, Though it has kept only a tiny fraction of its boom-time population, it is one of the few 
gold camps that have bone maintained existence. 


laws for our protection.” It was a firm 
stand, but paper work did not improve the 
situation. Even when a guilty man was 
seized and happened to be a dyed in the wool 
road agent, he asked for trial by jury, and 
the jury promptly filled with his own 
brethren. The judge and wittnesses were 
intimidated. The trial was a farce. Often 
the jailer was beaten with his own keys and 
forced to let the guilty man out. 

By the time 120 known murders had 
taken place, things were as bad in Virginia 
City as they had been in Bannack, or may- 
be even a little worse. Severe winters and 
Indians made the arrival of food supplies 
uncertain; flour, for instance, was very 
scarce. Henry Plummer paid $44 for a 
Utah turkey. Also there was a great short- 
age of mining tools and ordinary household 
utensils. Some men had to dig for gold 


with sharpened elk horn. A good illustra- 
tion of the mores and the value of house- 
hold goods is this divorce settlement paper 


‘still preserved in the archives of the Vir- 


ginia City Courthouse: 
“Whereas I, Peter R. Miller,” it runs, 
“of Virginia City, Montana Territory, was 


married in Leavenworth City, Kansas, to 
Lydia Leach on the 17th day of April 1863 
under the assumed name of Peter Reiswick 
and whereas I am about to abandon my 
said wife and child about three months old 
forever without fault on her part and 
whereas at the time of said marriage my 
said wife owned all the household furniture 
in our possession, therefore I do agree to 
leave with her at Virginia City at a rented 
house where we now reside, the following 
property, to wit: one bed and bedding, her 
clothing and two trunks containing the 
same, a two horse wagon with a lien there- 
on of $28, in Gold now in possession of 
Monte Castle in said city; also dishes, 
knives, and forks, and gold dust $18. The 
balance of our property I take with me. 
Witness my hand and seal this 16th day 
of July 1865. Peter R. Miller.” 

Complete lawlessness and laxness of 
morals had to be expected what with Henry 
Plummer at the Law’s wheel: he succeeded 
in getting himself elected as sheriff of Al- 
der Gulch. His boon companions, murder- 
ers all, moved in with him. His immediate 
satellites, in the order of their importance 
were Jack Gallagher, his Deputy; George 
Ives, his first lieutenant and number one 
butcher; Clubfoot George Lane, a spy; 
Whiskey Bill Graves, Red Yeager, Ray 
Stinson, Cyrus Skinner, George Shears, 
Boon Helm, and Joe Slade. Helm was a 
slippery character who, it was said, had 
added cannibalism to his list of crimes. 
The story goes that he went on prospecting 
trips with other men and returned alone. 
Once he was caught returning from such 
a trip with a leg wrapped in red flannel. 
It belonged to his former companion. 

Ives was a dead shot, a bully, and a cal- 
culating killer. The rest divided their du- 
ties between spying, armed robbery, and 
murder. While these men really ran Vir- 
ginia City, miners’ laws remained mere 
wishful thinking. 

There is no telling how far their bold- 
ness would have gone if it were not for a 

(Continued on. page 32) 


The successful restoration of Virginia City is 

bringing an increasing number of visitors. 

Most of the restored shops are along the 

street which was the hub of activities during 
gold-rush days. 
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A CRUCIFIX BY BRUNELLESCHI 


One of the greatest architects of the Rennaissance, Brunel- 

leschi was also a gifted sculptor, This beautiful crucifix of 

his from the church of Santa Maria Novella in Florence has 
been brought to the Uffizi for examination, 


A MASTERPIECE BY CIMABUE 


This famous crucifix by the “Father of Italian Painting” was 

in need of restoration before it was returned to the church 

of San Domenico at Arezzo from which it had been re- 
moved because of war, 


In the hall of the Uffizi Gallery there is an exhibition of re- 

stored works of art. Here students are examining Massacio’s 

famous Madonna and Child with St, Anne. On either side 
are photographs showing details before restoration began. 


tience and exquisite care is required for the res- 

ation of old masterpieces. This expert is using 

electric needle to smooth out fragments of color 
in a thirteenth century crucifix, 


RESTORING ITALY’S MASTERPIECES 


Photographs from Capital-Patellani 


HI 

j THE WORLD FAMOUS Uffizi Gollery of Having passed 
i rence, Italy, skilled technicians are today restoring through the hands of 
| -bless art treasures of the Italian masters. Dam- the restorers, The Vir- 


in of Compassion of 
2d’ by war, by weather and improper care,. paint- Bisco aera Bee oles 


s and sculptures are hospitalized in the Gallery stands in the carpentry 
Mzre experts with almost miraculous skill carry on shop awaiting framing. 
© work of rejuvenation. Infinite care and patience 
| required to lift paintings, bit by bit, from rotted 
wases to new bases. Sculptures, shattered by 
mbs, are carefully pieced together. Weather 
ined bronze is cleaned and: scraped until it gleams 
‘golden as when the artist first fashioned it. Art 
Jasures from all over Italy are sent to Florence to 
restored. Church masterpieces, stored during the 
“i, are inspected and cleaned before their return 

|cathedral niches. The Uffizi Gallery is giving back 
the world art works impossible to replace. 
ii 


Whe of the greatest achievements. of the restoration department of the Uffizi 
s the cleaning of Ghiberti’s enormous bronze doors on the Florentine Bap- 
try. Here is one of the freshly-cleaned portals as luminous and respendent 

a | as it was when it left the artist’s hands in the fifteenth century. 


In the past this magnificent archangel 
by Bernardo Daddi has undergone 
faulty restoration. With solvents and 
bistouri all traces of color that altered 
the original appearance are removed. 
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In 1825 the first English railway was opened between Stockton and Darlington. Less than two decades later Thomas Cook organized the first public 


railroad excursion in the world, taking 750 passengers from Leicester to Loughborough and return, 


THE MAN FROM COOK’S 


by Paul D. Green 


throughout the world, from the huge hea 
quarters in Picadilly and the chain of @ 
American branches to tiny, yet importai} 
outposts in remote sections of the Belgitl 
Congo and New Guinea. q 

ve the~time Cook’s celebrated its ceil 
tenaty five years ago, they boasted the 
like the British Empire, the sun never s 
on all of its offices at once; that a strange 
could walk into its New York Office at 58 
Fifth Avenue and converse in any strang 
language or dialect—Urdu, Swahili, Espeif 
anto or Abyssinian—and an employee coull] 
be summoned to carry on the conversation 
and that among its ten thousand employee 
— big-game fhusterss mountain climberd 
tour directors, porters, Nile River boatmet 
explorers and financial experts—could bj 
found someone who had been to whateve} 
corner of the world you’d mention. 

During its century of growth, Cook! 
tourists have ridden in the standard form) 


IN LEICESTER, ENGLAND on a sunny 
July day in 1841, 570 staid British travel- 
ers boarded a train of odd-looking coaches. 
The big black boiler with its towering 
smokepipe responded groaningly to the min- 
istrations of sweating engineers. Slowly, 
the “Iron Horse” stirred on. the rails, 
picked up speed, and puffed and wheezed 
at the breathtaking speed of fifteen miles 
an hour through the placid English land- 
scape. In charge of the party was serious- 
looking lecturer and printer, Thomas Cook. 
As the metal caterpillar rattled along, there 
was considerable polite giggling and occa- 
sional bursts of consternation ‘from timid 
women, frightened by the raucous effusions 
of the snorting monster. But there was no 
boisterous revelry such as you often see in 
the club cars of today’s sleek streamliners. 
For the first publicly advertised and pri- 
vately organized railway excursion carried 
a group of temperance advocates to a con- 


vention at Loughborough. of transportation — railroad, automobile 
That marked the birth of “Tourism,” the luxury liner, yacht, sailboat and airplane 
business of traveling for pleasure, educa- In yesteryear, they made prolific use 6 
tion or business with the guidance of a pro- THOMAS COOK 1808-1892 horse-and-buggy, charabancs, open rail car 
fessional travel agent. It was the beginning Thomas Cook had. been 4° wood carver, a resembling toy coal-dumpers and Stanle 
of Cook’s Travel Service, the oldest, most peney a pee heres ants village mission- Steamers. In modern times, Cook’s travel 
: i 5 shia “0 ary before he established his travel agency in E Z 
international and widespread in its cover TELIA EAESCGRLGE ES. Hee OEE Tale he, ers have bumped along on donkeys stoli 
age. tivities to Europe and the New East and he negotiating the steep hills of Tangier; har 
When Hitler goose-stepped into Poland, conducted the first escorted pleasure tour been jostled in the saddles of “ships of t th 


around the world in 1872. 


there were 353 Cook’s offices scattered desert”—camels which bore them to 


When Cook began to operate his first tours in England the railroads were still regarded with skepticism and suspicion. That they would ever be of 
general use throughout the Kingdom was regarded by the pontificial “Quarterly Review” as a “visionary scheme unworthy of notice.” This train on the 
London and Manchester Railroad was typical of those used by Cook. 


Cn 


Hoag 


ps ot ot 
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be off 


on the 


| its vehicles, 


JOHN M, COOK 1834-1899 


The son of Thomas Cook was a great or- 
ganizer of the firm’s activities throughout the 
world, 


able, within their price range. There were 
times, however, when available accommo- 
dations were slightly less than de luxe and 
Cook’s tourists bedded down in entrancing 
Swiss chalets, cottages clinging to a moun- 
tain spilling into the ocean in Jamaica, and, 
particularly in the “good old days” in tents, 
under the blanket of stars—or heavy tropi- 
cal downpour. And right now, they cau- 
tion travelers hotel facilities and food are 
far from pre-war standards and _ plentiful- 
ness. In its time, Cook’s has transported 
over 200 million persons between 25 and 
25,000 miles at a time, while handling the 
myriads of dreary details that arise on 
every trip, whether it be a moonlight sail 
up the Hudson or a cross-continent haul 
via four-engined sky giants. They have 
also built a mammoth business empire with 
realty holdings on several continents, a fleet 
of Ba elips. sailboats, trucks, automobiles 
and other conveyances, and a world-wide 
banking system that functions in a score 
of currencies in the midst of shifting na- 


lramids. They have been drawn in cradle- 


fe sleds by sleek, brown bullocks through 


‘rrow, twisting streets of Madeira; fave 
fained unusual perspective of the country- 
'e from cog - wheel, mountain - climbing 


roads and cable-cars up Sugar Loaf in 
‘have loafed along in coolie-pulled 
Wrikishas in the Orient and have been 
jled down narrow canals in Venice and 
jngkok in gondolas and sampans, respec- 
fety. 

‘Ail of which makes Cook’s one of the 
birld’s greatest and most versatile users 
conveyances and other 
‘ms of transportation. They are prob- 
iy also the greatest mass-user of hotel 
Cook’s tourists are naturally always 
liked for the best accommodations avail- 


\In 1833 this first class train was in operation on the Liverpool and Manchester Railroad, which was thirty-one miles long with a double line throughout. 
The average time for a passenger train to complete the trip was ninety minutes. 


In 1829 a contest between various locomotives was arranged near: Liverpool. 


tional economies in these days of unrest. 
The most familiar representative of this 
far-flung travel service is “The Man From 
Cook’s,” the uniformed interpreter who was 
always on hand at major seaports and rail- 
ways terminals before the war. An old-time 
operetta “Runaway Girl” gave him a fleet- 
ing fling at fame in a song called “Follow 
the Man From Cook’s.”’ on widespread did 
traveling under the Cook aegis become that 
today any extended jaunt from a casual 
stroll through an art gallery to a scouting 
expedition of a gob in a dancehall, is whim- 
sically referred to as a “Cook’s Tour’ 
During the global war, over 150 Cook’s 
offices closed their doors, and many of those 
that remained open worked behind sand- 
bags for protection. The office in Philadel- 
phia also was barricaded with sandbags, 
but it was to recruit men for the armed 
forces. On V.J. Day, two hundred offices 
were still open, many engaged in essential 
war work, and they have been reopening at 
a rapid pace since. At this writing about 


George Stephen- 


son, who built the first Passenger- carrying railroad in the world, won the contest with his 


“Rocket,” 


carrying off a prize of five hundred pounds, 


In addition to passengers the London and Liverpool Railroad carried freight, and it soon be- 
came a gteat commercial success inspiring other projects not only in England but on the con- 
tinent of Europe and in the United States, 


Meee: 


i 


) 
350 offices are grooming for the greatest 
long-range travel boom ever, which is just 
over the horizon, according to Harold 
White, President of Thomas Cook & Son, 
Inc. 

During the war, Cook’s distinguished 
themselves on two fronts. They evacuated 
thousands of children from bomb-wracked 
London in 1940, with the same attention to 
detail and convenience as demonstrated on 
the famous Franconia World Cruises. 
Cook’s also packed and distributed some 
seven hundred thousand food packages for 
fighting Tommies. 

At Boulac, Egypt, on the Nile, they op- 
erated a mammoth engineering plant for 
Allied military forces. There they built 


every conceivable type of transportation fa- 
cility and utility—plumbing. and electrical 
systems, tugs, barges, motor torpedo boats 
and special tackle for recovery of Bren 
guns from the desert. They had the largest 
floating dock on the Nile to give first aid 
to battered ships of the Royal Navy. They 
also patched up thousands of perforated 
and crippled tanks, engines and motor-cars 
—casualties of the desert action. 

Cook’s war service in America was also 
notable. Military departments drew on their 
vast fund of geographical information and 
files of photographs of virtually every 
island, river, port and odd section of the 
world. Cook’s photographs aided in the de- 
velopment of invasion strategy in the South 


TOURING PALESTINE IN THE NINETIES 


Thomas Cook took his first group of tourists to the Holy-Land in 1868 after having made an ex- 
ploratory trip of his own. Treaties were made with Beduin chiefs, and the assurance of safety 
soon made the Palestine trip popular with pious English tourists. 


Samuel Cunard’s paddle wheel steamer, Britannia, made its first crossing from Liverpool to Boston in 1840 in fourteen days and eight hours, then con- | 


TRANSATLANTIC GREYHOUND OF 1840 


Pacific, France, Africa and Italy. The 
voluminous reports on every country, cit 
town and atoll in the fighting orbit gave tl} 
fighting forces basic material with whig 
to formulate occupation programs. The 
reports covered every phase of a local 
make-up—its climate, food-producing poj 
sibilities, access to transportation, kind 
people, languages, currency, customs, topoj 
raphy and numerous other factors. 

As far back as 1868, Thomas Cos} 
showed his disregard for danger when ] 
escorted his first group of tourists to lj 
Holy Land, previously considered a dange| 
ous journey because of wild Bedouin tribe 
Before the pioneer tour, he made an ej 
ploratory trip of his own, and negotiate 
treaties with Bedouin Chiefs in Palestity 
and Syria to guarantee safe conduct ff 
his clients along the robber-ridden caraya 
trails. This opening up of Palestine we# 
hand in hand with the development of 
Cook’s system of pleasure travel in Egyp 
English tourists suddenly became keet 
conscious of the romantic appeal of the aj 


‘cient Land of the Pharaohs, and of 


health-giving properties of Egyptian sul 
shine. In recognitfon of their service 
Messrs. Thomas Cook and Son were a} 
pointed by the Khedive as official passetg 
agents for Nile traffic. H 
Two years later, Thomas Cook was aga! 
called upon to make safe and sanitary the ai 
nual pilgrimage of Mohammedans to Mec 
and Medina which had always carried ¢ 
appallingly high mortality rate. Thousall 
of the religious foot-travelers were killd 
off each year from disease brought abo 


sidered a remarkably speedy voyage. It was not until 1866, however, that Thomas Cook brought his first group of English Tourists to the United States. | 
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“unsanitary conditions, and in a more 
lent manner by roving bandits, and feuds 
long each other. After Cook’s took over, 
+ Annual Mecca Pilgrimage became as 
jilthful and safe as a Yosian hike in the 
tskills. 

In 1846, five years after the Leicester 
fin-convention, Mr. Cook decided to 
gli rdle the boundaries of England and in- 
|le Scotland. Up to that time this weired 
id of fog-blanketed moors and lochs was 
Hniliar to the English only through the 
sms of Robert Burns and Sir Walter 
Sott’s novels, and only a handful of 
Hitish aristocracy had the temerity and 
lerewithal to visit it before. Mr. Cook 
@irtered a train from the British Railways, 
d carried 350 intrepid persons into land 
was considered as dangerous as the 
*bidden city of Tibet. 

A decade after its inception, Cook’s 


* 


Canal was undreamed of, and the “Iron 
Horse’? hadn’t yet pushed itself across the 
United States. 

The Civil War delayed Cook’s invasion 
of the United States, where he felt the last 
important link to his global vision would be 
forged. While waiting for it to end, he re- 
moved from Leicester and opened his Lon- 
don office in 1865, with son John in charge. 
The London office eventually became world 
headquarters for the Cook empire. 

After the Civil War, Mr. Cook came 
over, in 1866, and negotiated a uniform fare 
of two cents a mile over 4,000 miles of 
roads, a computation which remained a 
national standard for many years. Soon 
after he personally escorted the first party 
of Englishmen to America, visiting the 
battlefields of the Revolutionary and Civil 
Wars among other interesting landmarks. 

The same eventful year, his fascinating 


In 1884 Cook’s Traveler’s Ga- 
zette published an advertise- 


ment showing current travel 
fashions for gentlemen. 


PN COM 
States, 


I Wel: Secvice was doing things with a 
Ply Rose touch. They escorted 165,000 
nitors to the first World’s Fair at the 
jystal Palace in London, thousands more 
the Dublin Fair in 1853 and four-hun- 
):\d thousand to the magnificent Paris Ex- 
ition. In 1870, on a less peaceful occa- 

In, their Paris Office performed a more 
acult task. The Franco-Prussian War 
®s raging and many foreigners were 
ipped in the siege of the French capital. 
ok’s aided many of them in escaping to 
gland, and sent food and mail into those 
0 were caught. When the fighting ended, 
dk’s was an UNRRA of its day, pouring 
ize supplies of food into the stricken city. 
m 1855, Mr. Cook introduced Inter- 
Bjional Travel Tickets and Hotel Coupons, 
ich, according to the London -Times 
ade journeys all over the world possible 
l easy to everyone.” These coupons were 
jated if English and the language of the 
ntry in which they were to be used, and 
y eliminated the mysteries of hotel bills. 
und-the-world travel was still not popu- 
“however, because ships had to go via 


business shot up sharply with the laying of 
the first trans-Atlantic cable. To this day, 
Cook’s is one of the world’s greatest users 
of cable service. 

The final lap of Cook’s round-the-world 
dream was covered in 1872, with the com- 
pletion of the Union Pacific Railroad. He 
booked nine adventurous tourists for the 
first organized round-the-world tour in that 
same year. They started out from Liver- 
pool on the White Star Liner Oceanic, took 


the trans-continental train at New York,: 


picked up another ship in San Francisco 
and covered 25,000 miles in 222 days, 
touching only the most civilized ports. At 
the height of Cook’s world-cruise popu- 
larity in the 30’s, their ships covered the 
same distance in 130 days, leisurely visiting 
100 picturesque places, including many 
which had never been heard of back in 
1872. ; 

The occasion of the first world tour also 
prompted the introduction of Traveler’s 
Cheques, the first issuance of international 
financial paper which is a traveler’s “must” 
today. They are issued in American cur- 
rency and sterling, and before the war were 


SIGHTSEEING IN PARIS 


In the nineteen twenties Cook’s 
tourists were given a compre- 
hensive view of the French 
capital from seats on the horse- 
drawn charabanc. 


To complete the wardrobe 
shown at the top of the page, 
the smart traveler of the eighties 


needed these overcoats, 


also issued in rupees for India and lira for 
Italy. Mr. Cook then welded the final link 
to his global chain when he opened his first 
New York office. 

The business grew steadily up through 
World War I. Cook’s took a major spurt 
with the opening of the Panama Canal, 
which gave impetus to round-the-world ship 
cruises, shortening the regular all - water 
route by some seven thousand 
miles. In 1927, Cook’s made 
another important move when 
the family sold control to a 
syndicate formed by stockhold- 
ers of the famed Wagon-Lits 
Company whose “Blue Trains” 
between Paris, the Riviera and 
Rome have figured in so many 
novels, plays and mystery 
stories. The wedding lasted 
until World War II at which 
time four British Railways 
took over the capital stock of 
Cook’s, and Wagon - Lits re- 
turned to its independent 
status. Nevertheless, Cook’s 
and Wagon -Lits continue to 
cooperate with each other 
throughout the world to pro- 
_ vide a unified travel service. 

Cook’s celebrated the merger 
in 1927 by adding another 
“first” to their long list.. They: 
conducted the premier pleasure 
tour by air, flying a group of 
sport fans in a chartered plane 
from New York to Chicago for 
the Tunney - Dempsey Cham- 
pionship fight, which also in- 
cluded ringside seats for the 
encounter. They developed the 
air tour idea further in 1930, 
in conjunction with the world 
cruises. While the vessels 
stopped in Egypt, Cook’s flew 
a party from Jerusalem to the 
hidden city of Petra in Trans- 
Jordania, thence to Cairo. The 
significance of this side jour- 
ney is highlighted by a letter 
received by Cook’s father after 
the story of the trip, accom- 
plished in three days, appeared 
in the newspapers. The writer 
related how his mother had 
made the same trip in the 
1850’s by camel caravan from 
Jerusalem. The trip took forty 
days, during which time her party was vir- 
tually inundated in a sand storm, attacked 
by Bedouin Arabs and robbed at sword’s 
point. On the return trip, the chaperone 
died in the desert. A final indignity came 
when they crossed trails with a certain 
European royal personage who borrowed 
a pair of stockings which she never re- 
turned. 

Cook’s handles the travel arrangements 
for royalty on numerous occasions. Cook’s 
couriers usually go along with extended 
trips taken by the British Royal family. 
Once they had the privilege of conduct- 
ing the visit of the German Emperor to 
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Palestine in 1898, providing 1430 riding 
horses, mules and camels, two encampments 
of 300 tents, 800 muleteers and 290 camp 
servants, 

They have a special Indian Princes de- 
partment in London to handle the move- 
ments of these fabulous gentlemen. When 
native Indian rulers travel they take an en- 
tourage of about forty persons—servants, 


given in his honor at the Hotel Metropole in London. 
Cambridge, one of the mafiy distinguished noblemen who attended, is pic- 
tured here as he arose to eulogize the activities of “My friend, Mr. Cook.” 


IN HONOR OF THOMAS COOK 


Fifty years after Thomas Cook founded his travel service a banquet was 


cooks, secretaries and other attendants 
needed to operate an Indian court in mo- 
tion. Their diets are peculiar, influenced 
by Hindu, Buddhist and Mohammedan re- 
ligious restrictions, and food is generally 
prepared by native chefs even in swank 
hostelries like New York’s Plaza and Lon- 
don’s Savoy. The Cook representative who 
accompanies the royal party arranges for 
all transportation, accommodations and en- 
tertainment. He sometimes is called upon 
to buy such items as radios, airplanes, re- 
frigerators, phonographs and typewriters 
for the Princes while in America. Costs of 
such trips run as high as $50,000 but are 


The Duke of 


never quoted in advance as with the or 
nary tourist, because of Indian sensitiv] 
to monetary discussions. At the end of t 
trip, Cook’s presents the bill to the Prine 
secretary, who promptly comes up wil 
draft. 

Indian princes aren’t the only ones will 
spend that kind of money, however. Cook 
has conducted several special de luxe tou 

on yachts involving extenddi/ 
and leisurely world cruise| 
which set the host back ulp 
wards of $70,000. Their Diff) 
game hunting trips very ofte 
run into stratospheric figur 
what with high - priced nati 
hunting instructors and guide} | 
elephants, howdahs, porter|j 
food and medicine. At tl} 
height of Cook’s pre- wal 
career, they had twenty - ni il 
big-time hunters on their sta 
ready to escort parties 
~ jungles. 
~ On some trips through lie) 
country, on their populaj 
Cairo-to-Capetown tour, whicl) 
has been resumed, tourists ai 
driven close enough to see 
groups of lions from special s 
tion wagons with heavily), 
barred enclostree to protei) 
them from possible attack. Th 
effect was the reverse of ht 
animals must feel on exhibj) 
tion in zoos. a 

Cook‘s tries to avoid clim 
tic disturbances by arrangi 
cruises and special tours Ii 
the Cairo-to-Capetown to ech 
incide with the best season 
Sometimes nature is pervers 
and releases torrential rains | 
week or so ahead of schedulk f 
catching Cook’s caravan on 
trail. Numerous times the 
cars have been mired axle-dal 
in the mud in Tanganyika Tea)’ 
ritory. On one occasion thy 
road they were supposed 4)’ 
take traversed a small bri 
which was washed away by 
heavy rains. It was necess 
to ship the autos over on 
cars across the railway /brid 
nearby, the tourists riding % 
the caboose until they reach 
high and dry land. 4 

On the African trips they are sometime} 
called upon to perform tasks not listed 
the prospectus. They have been enlist 
several times to locate amateur huntsme 
lost in the jungle—not members of thé 
party. Their agents in Nairobe didn’t bli 
an eyelash either when a well-known | 
plorer had them fly a baby elephant back 
an ‘American zoo. Cook’s operates_a wid 
spread shipping and forwarding = 
they took that request as a matter 
course. 

Cook’s tour directors, the kingpins — 
the traveling staff, are a sophisticated a 
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(Continued on page 34) 


Fall 


OF AMERICAN 
INDUSTRY 


By Robert West Howard 


a ‘GAMORE GEORGE, sachem of all Saugus, quietly made his bake oyster shell, get pots.” Then he asked to touch the kettle. 


Sy down the Salem path toward the fording place. The smoke Hart reached out, lifted the kettle from Jenks’ hands and held 
: ud had disappeared and with it the wheezing roar that had it before the Indian’s face. George touched it gingerly, then closed 
_ @mded all the day before, as far away as Sagamore Hill near his fist and rapped it with his knuckles. 
; [mn in the Massachusetts Bay Colony. He could see the outline “Ts iron like guns and nails,” he grunted. “Make sound like 


“aA a gray stone chimney, hugging the river 
“Pyre. Along the ramp to the top, Scotsmen 
ire carrying nets filled with oyster shells, 
jker hampers of charcoal and bog ore 
_ {iy the winter before from the bottom of 
"=. rby ponds. : 
Uhe sachem left the path and tiptoed to 
shelter of a big pine on the riverbank. 


_chimney. There on this memorable oc- 
ion were John Winthrop Jr. from Bos- 
Governor Bradstreet, Rev. Samuel 
“. Whiting, Samuel Bennett, Adam Hawkes, 
)omas Hudson, Zachariah Hart and a 
“Bi others. 

“| Another man was digging in the sand. 
"| was a short and wiry fellow with close 
_ @pped black hair. He had arrived only 
‘year before from a place in England 


a 


“ @hem had heard that he could produce 
_ §s and knives from melted ore-studded 
“'§th and oyster shells. His name was 
eph Jenks, 

7 (The sachem sauntered over to the clear- 


jck object in his hands. 

')) Tis a fair casting,” he said, inclining 
“head from side to side. 

"Sagamore George tapped Hart’s arm. 
Yim make pot from brown stone and 
Diter shell?” he asked. 

“)\Aye,” Hart nodded. “And he'll make 
ity more. Ploughshares, hammers and 
Ws, kettles and ship parts. Right here, 
rge ... the first manufactory in the 
ole Bay colony.” 

Hmm,’ George murmured. “Indian 
“®e oyster shell, get wampum. White man 


f, in time to see Jenks studying a small 


In a small shop near the old iron works copies of the work produced by the early American 
craftsmen are sold. The Saugus iron works produced kettles, anchors, hinges and door handles 
as well as numerous iron tools, 
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IN THE IRON MASTER’S HOME 


A decade ago the house once occupied by Richard Leader, the iron 
master, was restored to its original state. Here a young visitor is 
reading a card describing an early American musket. 


bell.” George examined the strange iron work with interest. 

Then he stared away up the river. Here, in his people’s old 
hunting ground five miles from the ocean, the whites had rapidly 
changed the face of the land. Beside him stood the stone stack of 
the smelter, twenty feet square at the base, sixteen feet at the top. 
Out from its base a wooden pipe, bound with leather, ran to the 
log shack beside the flume that sheltered two leather.bellows, each 
as tall as a man. In the flume itself hung-a water wheel. And it 
was the turning wheel that caused'the great bellows to expand and 
contract with the roaring sound he and his squaws had heard four 
miles away on Sagamore Hill. Upstream, the flume arched away 
to an earthen dam built three hundred feet above the fording 
place. Behind it, flooding a quarter mile of Adam Hawkes’ pas- 
ture, lay a new lake that led, in turn, to a network of narrow canals 
where charcoal and bog iron could be floated down from woods 
and fields by boat. Above them, a hundred feet back from the 
bluff, Scottish carpenters were hammering oak rafters into place 
on the peaked Tudor house where the ironmaster coming from 
England would live. 

“Once I have affixed a handle,’ Jenks was saying in throaty, 
gruff tones, “it is thine, Master Hudson. I hope it be but the be- 
ginning of many good works we may perform here.” 

This was Saugus in the early 1640's. 

It is probable that neither Joseph Jenks nor even the educated 
Winthrop knew their foundry was the first manufacturing industry 
in the New World. Indeed, it was only a short time back that men 
had realized America was a continent, rather than an island off 
the coast of Asia. Only now reports were circulating of the great 
rivers and lakes beyond the mountains, of treeless prairies and 
delta lands and deserts that made Mother England look, by com- 
parison, like a pocket handkerchief. 

Fourteen years before, John Winthrop Sr. and seven hundred 
colonists had sailed down from Salem, across the Saugus fording 
place, to found the village of Boston on Shawmut Peninsula, ten 
miles south. Now, from Long Island to the Penobscot, in the vil- 
lages and forest clearings along the New England. shore, voices 
were calling for “more iron” . .. iron for nails, axes, scythes, ham- 
mers, kettles . . . iron to build houses and barns, to outfit ships, 
to cook with and to eat with, to hoop kegs for the new trade with 
the West Indies, to make pots and pans for the trading boats that, 
even then, coasted south along the shores of Maryland, Virginia 
and the Carolinas to swap dried fish and lumber for grain and 
cotton. 

Some time before Winthrop had founded Boston, the Pilgrims 
had discovered bog iron in the marshes behind Plymouth, An 
emissary sent out com London in 1628 to investigate “the wis- 
dom of establishing an iron works” settled in Charlestown, found 
interests of his own, and, somehow, forgot to report back. In 
1641, John Winthrop Jr., then in London, instructed Captain Rob- 
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THE SCOTCH HOUSE 


The Scotch House once lodged prisoners sold into mining service _ 
at Saugus by Oliver Cromwell. They were indentured for five 
years and valued at the price of a ton of iron—twenty pounds, © 


The first kettle cast in this According to legend thes 


country was made by Joseph 
Jenks. It is exhibited today at 
the Lynn public library. 


ert Bridges to bring by the next ship some samples of the bog™ 
Between them, in the year that followed, they persuaded e 
men, including a minister and two tailors, to subscribe a total 
one thousand pounds as ‘““The Company of the Undertakers of | 
Iron Works,” for establishing a foundry beside Saugus River 
There, in the late summer or fall of 1642 or 1643, according 
some historians, Bridges and Winthrop arrived with twenty: 
dentured Scotsmen, captured at Edgehill in the unpleasantness 
tween King Charles and the Earl of Essex, and a half doi 
skilled ironworkers from Hammersmith, a London suburb, 
cluding their leader, Jenks. With young Winthrop’s patronage ¢ 
draftsmanship, Jenks laid out the basic plan for the new wo 
designed the Tudor house and directed the work of construct 
on the stone stack, bellows, dam and network, of canals. An @ Of 
forge and a chafery, for the production of bar iron, were $ 
added to the equipment. An order of the Massachusetts Gent 
Court in 1645 shows that the foundry had “some tons of pig if 
cast and some others in readiness for the forge.” Three ye 
later, Winthrop wrote that the furnace was producing from s se 
to eight tons a week “as good as the Spanish.” 
These were robust days beside the Saugus. Obidiah Trl 
one of the pioneers of nearby Lynn, described a visit to the we 
in this manner: “The setting up of the forge here, which was di 


with the London stockholders, wrangled with farmers and Indians 
for larger and larger supplies of wood and bog ore. 

In 1646 Jenks invented a new type of sawmill. For it he re- 
ceived from the General Court the first patent ever granted 1 
America. A year later he perfected and patented a new type of 
waterwheel. In that same year of 1647 he purchased from Leader 
the privilege of building a forge at the Lynn iron works. 

Jenks had watched farmers cutting marsh grass with the primi- 
tive bush-whack sickle made from a thin plate of iron. At the 
Lynn works he forged a blade that was long and narrow, stiffened 
by a ridge along its back. In that fale fashion the modern 
scythe was born. 

In 1652, when Governor John Endicott decided the colony’s 
barter system was getting out of bounds and Massachusetts must 
have its own currency, Joseph Jenks was chosen as the logical man 
to make it. Judge James R. Newhall is authority for the statement 
that “comely and pleasant” Elizabeth Jenks drew the designs for 
the Oak Tree and Pine Tree shillings—the first coins to bear the 
name of “Massachusetts,” without reference to king and throne. 


THE HOME OF JOSEPH JENKS 


Foe eoeabered Satie and ssined glass windows in or of The dies were cast by Jenks at the Lynn forge. 
oseph Jenks are as they were in his time. Along with the furni- 2 ‘ : A j 
ture they represent Colonial craftsmanship at its best. The shadows of history eventually caught up with Saugus. 


| Farmers complained of the pits left in their fields by ore hunters 
q of the smoke and fumes from the furnace itself. Adam Hawkes 


| sued the company because the water behind the dam rose too high 


pe Six years ago, is a mighty Ep to us that want iron work in his meadows. Another sued because, he claimed, the dam spoiled 
ine times. They do make here all kinds of affairs wanted by our the fishing on his property. Finally, in 1671, someone “cut away 


mers such as chains, plow irons, scythes, bolts and the like.” the flood gates and (did) destroy the works.” 
jhe Scottish prisoners, indentured for five years and valued at The Saugus works never recovered. In 1688, five years after 
eh pounds a head (the price of a ton of iron), boarded two Jenks’ death, its fires were stilled. But the first kettle lived on. 
s up the road and were brought to the foundry each morning Generation after generation, it passed down through the Hudson 
oxcart. Hearth and forges operated only during the summer family together with the tale of its creation. And on the Saugus 
fall months, when water power was available. In the winter, river bluff, above the brush and tall trees that covered the slag 
jws were sent into the woods and marshes to dig bog iron and heap, the old iron works house of Richard Leader lived on. 
Bl trebes to charcoal. Up from the beaches bg cnn the sledges A decade ago Wallace Nutting restored the house to its original 
|d high with oyster shells, the furnace’s substitute for limestone. state. Then when the late Henry Ford offered to take over the 


atiently, soberly, Jenks ran his furnace, forged and bloomed house for removal to Greenfield Village, outside Dearborn, Michi- 
jyught iron while Richard Leader, the ironmaster, established gan, Saugus quickly formed the First Iron Works Association, 
On r furnaces at Braintree and Taunton, kept the books, argued (Continued on page 34) 


THE OLD IRON WORKS HOUSE 


4) This peaked Tudor building was built three hundred years ago by Farmer Thomas Dexter, one of the original owners of the iron works. A beautiful 
= ~ example of seventeenth century American architecture, it has diamond paned casements, steep gables and an immense central chimney. 
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HE REDWOOD 


NG THE NEXT FEW years Californians will be celebrating 
events of a hundred years ago that led to the rounding out 
merican territory and the union of the Pacific Coast with the 
of the’ United States. Everywhere people will be dipping into 
ast, creating pageants, dramatizing the deeds of their grand- 
rs, staging \“centennials.” California is a commonwealth in 
but its parts differ from one another as much as do the vari- 
ections of the United States, and each will have its own story 


tory as stirring as any, with historical roots that extend nearly 
* centuries into the past. Its citizens are as vigorous as were 
ir pioneer antecedents and they keep their faces to the future; 
‘jut they have an enduring pride in what their fathers did, and 

hey will account for a large share of the celebrations in 1948, 
9, and 1950. : 


The Redwood Empire is a vast section which extends north from 


even includes one Oregon county, Josephine. It is greatly 
ersified as to scenery and economic activities, but for nearly a 
of a century its people have felt their units were part of 
mpire. 

ae first white man to see California was Francis Drake, who 
eached his ship Golden Hind a few miles north of San Francisco 
9. Cabrillo, a Portuguese navigator, next explored the coast 
pain. Then the Spanish came north by land from Mexico, 
settlers received huge land grants from their government. 

se earlier Californians were primarily raisers of cattle; they 
neither craftsmen nor builders of roads. Until the ‘““Ameri- 
» came across the plains or the isthmus, or around the Horn, 
Was no great increase of population in northern California 
felopment of natural resources. 

me reminder of another people’s effort to achieve a foothold 
jorthern California does exist, however, at Fort Ross on the 
aa Coast, where a Russian trading company built a post in 
brought in Aleutians to hunt the sea otter, built a sawmill 


ON THE REDWOOD HIGHWAY 


giants tower above the northern half of the Redwood Highway 
hty groves which have been preserved for all time as a public 
age. Below are some of the antlered Roosevelt Elk that roam 
_ in the Prairie Creek forest on Redwood Highway. 


Francisco, generally along the coast, to the Oregon border, . 


Empire of Os ornla 


by Carl Thompson 


There is a superb geyser near Calistoga at the foot of Mount St. 
Helena, as well as hot springs and a petrified redwood forest. 


Blue Lake in Lake County is situated in the midst of a lovely 
farming and dairying region. 
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and imported a few workers. But in 1841 the Russians sold their 
possessions and went away. 

When the Americans arrived they went to work with charac- 
teristic vigor. They built sawmills in the Russian River country 
to produce lumber for the new city of San Francisco. They farmed 
the rich Sonoma Valley, where herds of cattle had grazed. They 
planted orchards and vineyards in the Napa Valley, and some of 
the earliest families to cross the plains drove their teams up over 
Mount St. Helena, found beautiful Clear Lake, and. started cattle 
ranches in what is now Lake County. Even before this a consider- 
able number of adventurous young English, Irish and Scotch had 
come to Marin County, just north of the Golden Gate — now 
spanned by the remarkable Golden Gate Bridge — married the 
daughters of Spanish Californian families and become leaders in 
the new land. 

North of this area was a rugged, forested country of many 
rivers which remained a frontier region for many years. The 
toughness of the terrain, the lack of roads, and the difficulty of 
fording the rivers effectively isolated Mendocino, Humboldt and 
Del Norte, and Oregon’s phine County, and limited communi- 
cation with the rest of the region to travel by boat along the coast. 
The Indians there had never known the Christianizing influence 
of the missionaries and pacifying them was no minor chore for 
the pioneers. 

Nevertheless, the Americans penetrated this land of the great 
redwoods—of the awe-inspiring sequoia sempervirens groves that 
are now the crowning glory of the Empire. They fought hostile 
Indians, drove out or killed the even fiercer grizzly bears that 
lurked in valleys and river beds, took up land on which to raise 


sheep and cattle, engaged in lumbering, and in other ways shajfi 
the future of the region. 

{Lumber cities like Albion, Mendocino and Fort Bragg came 1 
existence on the coast. Ukiah was founded in Mendocino, wh 
at one time had the reputation of being one of the “toughest” co} 
ties in the state, until citizens formed “The Regulators” and m: 
life miserable for unruly characters. Eureka, the new thriving ¢ 
on Humboldt Bay, was founded; a little to its north Trinidad lig 
suddenly a population of more than three thousand. Crescent Cig 


BRIDGE TO THE REDWOOD EMPIRE 


The great Golden Gate Bridge joins San Francisco with the highways 
leading north to the Redwood Empite, The central span, 4,200} 
feet in length, is the longest single span in the world. } 


THE WORLD’S OLDEST TREES 


The redwood belt extends over an area 450 miles long and from one to forty miles wide. There are two varieties of redwoods, the tallest of which: 
is the sequoia sempervirens and the oldest of which is the sequoia gigantea. Some of the latter began their growth more than two thousand years ago. 


SONG ReAGoRRIEE 
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1 Del Notre County and Grants Pass in Josephine were born. 
uch is the background of a hundred years of history in the Red- 
‘food Empire. 
‘}) The Empire today consists of nine counties. San Francisco is 
‘il '§ southern gateway, Grants Pass the northern. Joining San Fran- 
Bo with the northern counties is the Golden Gate Bridge, a long 
Sifeam come true. It was completed ten years ago and cost 
135,000,000. Nearly 22,000 automobiles cross it daily and it is a 
‘ital part of the Empire. 
| Beyond the bridge extends a network of highways on which, in 
‘ie last generation, there has been spent more than $100,000,000. 
long the coast is the Shoreline Highway, traversing a ruggedly 
‘eautiful section, Up through the Napa Valley into Lake County 
} other excellent highways. And through the center of the Em- 
lire runs the Redwood Highway into once impassable redwood 
drests and by modern bridges over rivers that were once forded 
| ith such difficulty. 
)) This land that was a challenge to pioneers, who recognized its 
h resources and saw in it an opportunity to build a good life, is 
far more than they hoped it would be for themselves and their 
Idren. It is many things besides a region of orchards and vine- 
ds and chicken ranches and sheep ranges and cattle grazing 
s and sawmills and fishing ports and factories. 
ne Empire that won the love of Robert Louis Stevenson and 
er Burbank and Jack London is also a favorite of sportsmen 
fish in the Navarro, the Eel, the Klamath and the Rogue or 
int in its hills; of vacationists who take their ease in the Russian 
Miver country or at the resorts of Napa or Lake counties, or swim 
the beaches along the coast, or wander through the redwood 
joves, or visit the Oregon Caves of Josephine County, or travel 
‘the resorts along the Redwood Highway. 
A of this is easily accessible. Besides the highways, there are 


ALONG THE SHORELINE HIGHWAY 


| California’s Shoreline Highway runs between the blue Pacific and 
| eam forests through a land of great beauty. This is only one of a 
network of highways paves the Redwood Empire, 


as of airports. Two air lines maintain twice-daily service to 
incipal cities; a railroad runs much of its length; and bus 
Operate on all‘main routes. 

tly a hundred: years ago, in 1850, a young scientist named 
osiah Gregg led a small exploring party down from the 
ty mines in an endeavor to locate an easier trail to the coast. 
discovered Humboldt Bay and decided to go south overland 
San Francisco. Unused to sttch travel, the men exhausted 
od supplies as well as themselves and were soon close to 
(Continued on page 32) 


SUNDOWN ON THE PACIFIC 


The rugged coast near Crescent City is memorable 
for its vistas of the sea, rocky headlands, fjords, islets 
and lagoons, 


ong 
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THE LATEST NEWS FOR TRAVELERS 


European Travel Facilities—1948 


The American Automobile Associa- 
tion has recently | surveyed — trans- 
Atlantic steamship lines and air car- 
riers to determine their combined 
carrying capacity for 1948. The re- 
sults of their findings are interesting 
and encouraging. Total capacity over 
a twelve-month period will be more 
than a million passenger crossings— 
507,339 both Eastbound and West- 
bound. (Approximately half will be 
available as round-trip passage from 
the U. S.) Steamships will be able 
to transport 355,724 persons, and air- 
lines an additional 151,615. The total 
figure is less than 100,000 below bee 
pre-war annual peak. 

Steamships will have capacity fa 
248,595 passengers to Great Britain 
and the Continent; 31,604 to Scan- 
dinavia, and 75,525 to the Mediter- 
ranean. 

Airlines will be able to transport 
110,951 passengers: to Great Britain 
and. the Continent; 16,224 to Scan- 
dinavia, and 24,440 to the Mediter- 
ranean. 

Austria—Vienna and the country’s 
Western Zone are open to visitors, 
for whose use fifty first-class hotels 
are allocated. Rates are astoundingly 
low ($4-$9 for a double room and 
four meals). Rail connections be- 
tween Western ports and Austria are 
good. Motorists may bring their 
own cars and purchase sufficient gas- 
oline, at 60 cents a gallon. 

Belgium and Luxembourg—Hotels 
are fully back to normal. Fifty 
thousand ‘rooms will be available this 
year, with prices ranging from $4.50 
to $8. A deluxe dinner costs $5-$6. 
Rail and air services are good. Gaso- 
line is not rationed and sells at 52 
cents a gallon. 

France will be able to accommodate 
one million tourists this year. If de- 
valuation of the france proves suc- 
cessful, prices will be lower than even 
pre-war levels. City hotels are crowd- 
ed, with room rates ranging from 
$2 to $6 (based on the new franc). 
Most foods are obtainable, though 
ration coupons are issued for bread, 
sugar, coffee and butter. Rail serv- 
ice is back to normal, but reserva- 


tions may be difficult this summer.” 
how- — 


Gasoline is rationed; tourists, 
ever, receive special allotments. 

Great Britain—Hotels generally are 
overcrowded, particularly in the Lon- 
don area, and accommodations are 
more readily available in rural com- 
munities. London hotel prices are $5- 
$12. Though food prices are low, the 
bill of fare does not offer the variety 
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‘to those in the U. S. 


of selection to which Americans are 
accustomed. Summer rail reserva- 
tions must be made 30 days in ad- 
vance. Roads are in good condition ; 
fuel is rationed, but Americans are 
allowed extra quantities, The price 
of gasoline is 45 cents a gallon. — 
The Netherlands will celebrate 
Queen Wilhelmina’s Golden Jubilee 
in 1948. As a result, hotels may be 
crowded. Approximately 80,000 beds 
will be available at hotels and board- 
ing houses. The food situation for 
tourists is good, with meals costing 
$1-$3. Railways and highways are in 
good condition. Gasoline, not rationed, 


costs 45 cents a gallon. 


Italy—Most hotels in the Northern 
Lake and Mountain regions, and 
Rome, have been restored. Prices of 
food and hotel rooms are comparable 
In some cases, 
main railways are better than pre- 
war. All roads and highways are in 
good condition. Tourists are allowed 
80 gallons of gasoline (90 cents a 
gallon) per month. 

Norway will accommodate as many 
Americans as it did before the war. 
Food is ample and prices are reason- 
able.’ Transportation facilities have 
been restored and modernized. Gaso- 
line is rationed, but visitors receive 
additional allotments. Price of gaso- 
line is 40 cents a gallon. 

Spain—Hotels offer excellent serv- 
ice and accommodations for 299,000 
persons. Food is plentiful and costs 
$2-$6 a meal. Railroads are ham- 
pered by lack of materials. High- 
ways are in good condition and gaso- 


Jine at 46 cents a gallon is available 


in quantities adequate for tourists. 

Sweden is unable to alleviate a crit- 
ical hotel situation because of short- 
ages of manpower and materials. 
Hotels in major cities and resort 
areas will be crowded during the 
summer. Food is plentiful and mod- 
erately priced. Rail lines, with much 
new equipment, operate smoothly. An 
extensive road system makes’ motor 
travel pleasant. Gasoline costs 45 
cents a gallon. 

Switzerland, untouched by war, of- 
fers excellent accommodations and 
food in abundance to almost unlim- 
ited numbers of Americans. Prices 
are moderate. Rail facilities are at 
pre-war levels. Gasoline is not ra- 
tioned and costs 66 cents a gallon. 


The Franc and the Tourist 


Now that the tourist in France is 
to be permitted to exchange dollars 
in a free money market, the number 
of Americans expected there in 1948 


is sure to exceed the approximate 
1947 figure of 70,000, according to an 
announcement made today by the 
French National Tourist Office in the 
United States. 

France, fast regaining its pre-war 
eminence as the favorite European 
vacation land of Americans, has cut 
the franc loose from the previously 
pegged rate of about 119 to, the dol- 
lar, and made it possible for trans- 
Atlantic travelers to take advantage 
of a legal free money rate just as 
they did before the war. 

Although it is impossible to fore- 
cast. the daily free market rate of 
the franc, the French National 'Tour- 
ist Office said that the franc rate of 
214 to the dollar set for export use 
is a minimum on which tourists can 
depend. 


American tourists on arrival in 


France will be required by law to de-. 


clare all monies and may bring into 
the country an unlimited amount of 
U. S. currency, plus four thousand 
French francs. On leaving France, 
travelers will be required to declare 
monies being carried out and also 
show that dollars exchanged in France_ 


were cashed in banks and authorized Brussels, 


hotels. 

The 1948 tourist in France will get 

for his dollar twice what the old rate 
brought and perhaps more depending 
on the daily free market quotations 
made on the Bourse, the Paris equiv- 
alent of the New York Stock Ex- 
change. 
A hotel room which cost the Amer- 
ican visitor $10 last year will now 
cost approximately $5 and the same 
price yardstick can be applied to the 
cost of food and.drink. For the 
shopper in France, the new value of 
the franc will make the purchase 
of perfumes, laces, gloves, frocks and 
other luxury items a more pleasant 
adventure than it was a year ago. 

The. French National Tourist Of- 
fice in its announcement also stated 
that Americans planning trips to 
France this year would be wise to 
make reservations at once. The great 
interest in traveling to France has 
caused a rush for summer accommo- 
dations aboard both ships and planes 
and tourists are advised to book pas- 
sage for spring and autumn when 
traveling is lighter and reservations 
more easily available. 


Transatlantic Flying Carpet 

The entrance into the Transatlantic 
“Air Ferry” of a new air service— 
Irish Airlines—brings to ten the num- 
ber of air lines flying regular passen- 
ger schedules from America to 
Europe. 

What was undreamed of in Lind- 
bergh’s time has therefore now come 
about for the international. traveler— 
namely regular daily luxury flights 
across the Atlantic Ocean. The ten 
airlines operating this service all use 
the latest American airplane equip- 
ment, and a special international ship 
patrol covering the North Atlantic 
waters supplies continual weather 
news. 

Full international flavor is part of 
the “Air Ferry,” since seven different 
nations participate in this. Transat- 
lantic air network. Three of the 
companies are American. Each com- 


_pany offers the main features of its 


own cultural specialties to its passen- 
gers. 

The round-up of these ten airlines 
forms quite a roster of international 


-whence connections are made with 


- which flies frequent planes to 


excellence and highly efficient se 

Aw France operates to Par 
network covering most of Eu 
Africa, and across the South, Atl 

American Overseas Airlines s 
Northern Europe—Iceland, Ire; 
Scotland, and the capital cities 
Copenhagen, Stockholm, Oslo, 
sinki, Amsterdam, London, as we 
Frankfort and Berlin in Germany 

British Overseas Airways ope 
to London, where connections 
made with British networks to A: 
the Far East, and all over E 

Trish Airlines (known as Aer 
gus Teoranta) inaugurates its t 
atlantic run to Ireland next 

Pan American World Airways 
to London, Brussels, Prague, Vi 
and then on to the Middle Ea 
around the world. 

‘Royal Dutch Airways (KL 
erates to Amsterdam, where 
tions are made .for its E 
world services. This line also 
sents Swissair, the Swiss com 


York. 

Sabena (Belgian Airlines) 
connecting there ‘wil 
European and African servic 

Scandinavian Airlines opera 
Scotland and the three Scan 
countries, connecting there wit 
airlines and its own Europe 
work. oa 

Trans-Canada Airlines fly 
Montreal to the British Isles, us 
their “North Star” passenger 1; 

Trans-W orld Airline (TWA) 
erates to Paris, Geneva, Lisbon, 
drid, Rome, Athens, the Middle 
and India. 

These lines break the trans 
journey at Newfoundland, the 
or in Jreland, except for two 
flights—Pan American Airwa: 
London in fourteen hours, ‘an 
France from New York to 
fourteen and a half. 

These air services (exc 
‘Trans-Canada Airlines) start 
Guardia Field in New York, a 
their passengers to Europe’s — 
cities without change of plane, ~ 
eral flights a week also start 
Chicago, Boston, Washingto 
Philadelphia. 


Americans in Denmar . 


The number of visitors to Dk 
mark during 1947 reached 75 p 
of the prewar average. Danis! 
ist statistics also show that 
number of days spent by for 
itors in Denmark in 1947 was 
larger than in 1939. Foreign 1 
nowadays seem to like to stay | 
in the lands they visit. 

Visa requirements for A 
citizens, and for those of ce 
other countries, have been aboli 
and largely through the effor 
the Danish Tourist Association 
expected that one-half of a 
hotel rooms in Copenhagen, an 
ilarly a proportion of hotels” 
provincial towns, will be reserved | 
foreign visitors during the FE 
season. In return such hotel 
and restaurants catering to 
tourists are to receive larger 
of food than is allowed the 
public. 

Travelers with a valid 
from U.S.A., Sweden, Norway, 
land, Belgium, Luxembourg, 
Switzerland, Britain, and Eire 


ur 


IN THE FRENCH ALPS 


| |The Haute- Savoie i in the Alps is a part of France that has long held special charm for English and American visitors in both winter and summer. St. 


Pierre Entremont is typical in its simplicity and charm of many of the region’s villages. 


Denmark without a visa and re- 

for up to three months after 

1 they should apply for exten- 

1, Icelandic tourists are treated 

»@: Danish nationals. ‘Nationals of 
: /ntries other than those mentioned, 
| stateless persons, must obtain 
Ny irom Danish Foreign Office rep- 


ee, and private railways 
ied in 1947 their highest post- 
apacity so far, namely 85. per 
f normal, compared with 75 per 
in 1946, ‘ 


re has been considerable im- 


nent also in train connections. 


Denmark southwards. In the 


summer of 1946, connection with 
Paris was only by the North Express 
three times a week, but during the 
1937 season both the North Express 
and the Scandinavian Express, which 
was put on the run in the fall of 1946, 
have been running daily. The North 
Express now carries through sleeping 
cars and coaches to Basle and Ostend, 
and the Scandinavian Express to the 
Hook of Holland. 

As for motoring in Denmark, the 
authorities have done their very best 
to accommodate foreign visitors. Dur- 
ing the summer of 1947 these have 
been able to obtain fairly adequate 
supplies of gasoline. During the fall 
a new system was introduced and gas- 


oline ig now released for both Danish 
and foreign motorists. Danes are re- 
stricted as to the area in which they 
can motor, but foreign motorists may 
drive freely throughout Denmark and 
purchase all the gasoline they require. 

The food situation in Denmark 
after the war has been relatively 
good. Milk and eggs are not rationed. 
Meat, butter, bread, sugar, coffee’and 
tea are rationed, but the rations for 
hotels and restaurants are so large 
that they are able to serve both ex- 
cellent food and large portions. For- 
eign tourists are required to give up 
ration coupons for only butter and 
bread and are allowed special ration 
cards that give them the right to pur- 


chase larger quantities of butter and 
bread, almost twice the ration per- 
mitted the Danish public. 

During the’ German occupation a 
number of hotels were destroyed, and 
the shortage of building material has 
so far prevented the building of new 
hotels to any extent. But in Copen- 
hagen and in the larger provincial 
towns the tourist associations have 
established Room Information Offices. 
Thus, in Copenhagen, the Tourist As- 
sociation lists some one thousand pri- 
vate rooms that are let primarily to 
Danish tourists so as to release and 
reserve that many more hotel rooms 


‘to foreign visitors. 


* * * 
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RE-CREATING A BOOM TOWN OF THE SIXTIES 
(Continued from page 15) 


sheer accident, which always seems 
to be the turning point of momen- 
tous events. Virginia City had grown 
so fast that it split at the seams and 
two more rowdy settlements ap- 
peared—Adobe City and Nevada City. 
Between them they boasted a float- 
ing population of six thousand. It 
seems that no one man could be 
missed in such multitudes. But even 
in those confused days, one man’s 
disappearance was noticed. 

A hunter chanced on a mutilated 
body of a young Dutchman, Nicolas 
Thibault. He had a slug through his 
temple and signs of rope on his neck, 
by which he was dragged into the 
wayside bushes. A hundred and 
twenty men had been murdered and 
citizens of Virginia City took it. But 
at this point, popular wrath boiled 
over. When the hunter brought Thi- 
bault’s body to Nevada City, dark 
murmurs ran through the mining 
settlement. Seven determined men 
met at Kiskadden’s store and swore 
secrecy and rout of the road agents. 
The following morning, they drove 
toa distant ranch, a hangout of one 
John Franck, a man of Plummer’s. 
Under the vigilantes’ guns he peached 
on George Ives, Thibault’s killer. 
They arrested him, and got Ives too. 
Ives tried to get away, but his horse 
was not fast enough. 


He was brought to Virginia City,’ 


indicted, judged, and hanged in’ less 
‘than half an hour. The backbone of 
Plummer’s gang was broken, although 
he did not realize it yet. In rapid 
succession the rest of the road agents 
were rounded up and strung up, and 
Henry with them. In one day Jack 
Gallagher, Frank Parrish, Boone 
Helm, Haze Lyons and George Larie 
were hanged all together from one 
stout ceiling beam: the vigilantes 
were in too much of a hurry. to build 
gallows. They caught up with Slade 
too, just as he was ready to shoot 
his way out of town. They dragged 
him to the nearest corral gate, and 
kicked the box from under him, 
Dramatically, Molly Slade came gal- 
loping up, but too late. “I’ll get you,” 
she screamed wildly and galloped off. 
Since there was little she could do 
now, she paid her desperado hus- 
band last homage by pickling him in 
alcohol and keeping the casket under 
her bed until the spring thaw. At 
that time she sent it to Salt Lake 
City where she wanted Slade buried. 

Les current road marker, just out- 
side Virginia City says that the hang- 
ing “tamed Henry down consider- 
able.” Virginia City became a peace- 
ful place. Now, besides gold, the 
question of statehood was paramount. 
Funds were subscribed to send the 
golden -tongued Sidney Edgerton to 
Washington to ask President Lincoln 
that Montana be created an indepen- 
dent territory. Edgerton was suc- 
cessful. On May 26, 1864 Montana 
became a territory. Around the his: 
toric Alder Gulch, no longer spec- 
tacular, but still productive, sprung 
up other mining towns—Pony, Red 
Bluff, Norris, Silver Star. 

_Three years after Fairweather’s 
discovery, there was a telegraph line 
between Virginia City and Salt Lake. 
There were thriving cattle ranches 
around it. As for gold, something 
like forty million dollars had been 
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taken out from Alder Gulch since 
the initial discovery. But as fate 
would have it, now that everything 
seemed well, gold began to disappear. 
As soon as the awful news was whis- 
pered that gold was petering out, a 
panic exodus began. Adobe City and 
Nevada City disappeared, as if razed 
by a hurricane. Other bustling min- 
ing towns declined. Virginia City be- 
came a ghost. It would have de- 
teriorated to a bunch of rubble—but 
again a lucky accident intervened. 


Charles A. Bovey, Montana’s Cas- 
cade county senator, drove through 
Virginia City and was appalled at 
the state to which this historic town 
was permitted to deteriorate. He 
alerted members of Montana’s His- 
torical Landmarks society. Presently 
small contributions of money and 
Americana began to arrive. People 
offered to lend a hand in repainting, 
or otherwise refurbishing the historic 
buildings. But Bovey was too im- 
patient to wait for things to move 
at a slow, plodding pace. He looked 
over the setup—sagging roofs, creak- 
ing floors, tumbledown chimneys — 
and put in several thousands dollars 
of his own money to help the re- 
steration. He also worked side by 
side with masons, carpenters, roofers. 
He imported his own collection of 
antiques and methodically started 
bringing back to life the weather- 
beaten, leaning buildings. He not 
only revived the old Wells Fargo of- 
fice, the dress shop and the barber- 
shop, but he peopled them with wax 
dummies, dressed in period. 

In the Wells Fargo office a rather 
goiterous dummy is standing behind 
the counter, presiding over the gold- 
weighing scales. The old desk and 
cast iron stove are reinstated. Camel- 
back passenger trunks that used to 
bounce atop the speeding stages are 
piled in the corner. Two ladies of 
quality in the capes and shawls of the 
period are standing by the counter, 
looking expectant. At the corner 
desk, dressed in a rugged buckskin 
and flat Spanish sombrero, sits a 
shotgun messenger. Propped against 
the wall is his double-barrelled per- 
suader. On the table before him are 
a book of receipts and a bullet mould. 
Among the quaint items, Bovey 
added a footwarming brazier which 
was used on long wintry runs across 
the plains. ' 

Across the street he restored the 
dress shop. It is now complete with 
hooped petticoats, bustled dresses, 
dummies busy at wifely tasks. One, 
dressed in a tiered tulle dress, wear- 


~ ing a rakish bonnet, is so lifelike 


many men have doffed their hats to 
her. On the. wall is a beflowered 
rolling pin—a collector’s item. Con- 
noisseurs of early Americana say 
that pioneer wives put such pins on 
display to say that their husbands 
were good and they did not need the 
rolling pin for a weapon. 

On the same side of the street as 
the Wells Fargo is the original old 
smithy with anvil, bellows, horse- 
shoes and all the blacksmith para- 
phernalia intact. 
hangs the rhapsodic ad to the Triple 
X Liniment “fit for man or beast.” 

The largest and most interesting 
collection of mementoes is at the 


On the wall still - 


’ 


Fairweather Inn and in the C. W. 
Rank drugstore—still in full opera- 


tion. The Fairweather Inn was built . 


by Bovey along the lines of the old 
Goodrich House, once the only hos- 
telry in Bannack. Inside-it is a com- 
bination of fact, and fancy, all com- 
pounded to produce a correct period 
and a pleasing general effect. 

The Boveys have visited antique 
shops and private auctions and lugged 
back to Virginia City wagonloads of 
stuff to make the inn and the shops 
as attractive and period-true as pos- 
sible. The inn is decorated in the 
late Victorian period —plush chairs, 
plush drapes with ball fringe, funnel 
lamps with crystal dangles, horse- 
hair wreaths under glass, and torture 
in fluted china. Antimacassars, gaudy 
wallpaper, and tinkling music boxes 
complete the illusion. 

In the drugstore basement there is 
a rich collection of items dating back 
to 1863, from handblown bottles filled 
with such apothecary oddities as 
Spanish Fly, peculiar patent medi- 
cines and Faro games. On the shelves 
are old ledgers and prescription books 


with such signatures as those of Cap> 


tain Slade, Bill Kiskadden, Harry 
Edgar, and Bill Fairweather. Jimmy 
Vanderbeck, the town’s mayor who 
now runs the drugstore, whispers 
that it was Kiskadden who later 
eloped with Molly Slade, after first 
engineering her wild husband’s hang- 
ing. 

The old prescriptions and letters 
are a rich prize, Apparently they 
were not choosy in those days, for 
some asked just for “six dozen pills, 
assorted.” A typical letter requested 
to please send by the next coach, 
“hair vigor, twenty five pounds of 
dry white paint, and if you haven’t 
any, pls. get in town, send and ob- 
lige.’ Jamaica ginger, peppermint, 
Spanish fly (for horse blisters) were 
frequently asked for. Another great 
standby was Jaynes Expectorate, a 
patent medicine that professed to cure 
consumption, asthma, and rheuma- 


tism. Vanderbeck says that Jaynes’ — 


cureall qualities were a canard. It 
is mostly opium and alcohol. Inci- 
dentally opium in those days was 
used in prodigious quantities. One of 
the hundreds of letters preserved in 
his drugstore files reads: “Please 
send by the next coach half a pound. 
of opium, as I am near out. Mrs. A. 
Wilcox.” One little lady was plainly 
bent on mayhem, for she asked, also 
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starvation. Even in this desperate sit- 
uation, when the party reached the 
great redwood trees Dr. Gregg was 
so enchanted by their size and mag- 
nificance that he insisted on stopping 
to measure their girth and estimate 
their height, and would not continue 
his journey until forced to by his 
companions. 

Dr. Gregg was a frail man and 
the rigors of the trip cost him his 
life, but his expedition was a charac- 
teristic episode in the history of the 
Redwood Empire. It symbolized the 


by the next coach, for “a bott! 
opium, some arsenic, and a bi 
ground glass.” Wanderbeck’s fayji 
letter says: Vid 
“Gents : 
Please send by return coachij 
box of Jaynes Expectorant, alll 
you have any thing that is 
Something you can recommend. 
thing for a spring medicine. Shir 
thing that is invigorating, some}, 
soothing, something strengthenin} j_ 
fact something for one that is I y 
and debiliated, something really)y 
will make a fellow feel better, shi 
4hing that will have a tendendj 
raise him up, if you have that ¢ fl 
thing please send same by the ® »\) 
coach and oblige. Yours truly, 4 
Benz,” i 
A little ways down the street i 
restored Bale of Hay saloon. 
steps are still leaning and worn 
1t lends atmosphere. On Sune 
local character wearing a frock 
and sideburns plays a hurdy 
on the porch. Inside is a v 
cherrywood bar, which was pa 
on muleback, part at a time. 
are original old prints on the we 
tinny player piano. Drinks a) 
generous as in the days of Slad 
Plummer, but the only shooting 
goes on is from kids’ cap pist 
Fascinating to a writer or rej 
is the old Montana Post, con 
with graceful hand operated p: 
and copies of the 1864 seas | 
ing that its yearly subscription ij 
a year. On the shelves are old, 
and copies of the Madisonian, 
of them with such priceless. itet 
this furniture ad. “Why don’ 
make your wife a present,” it | 
and then goes on to enumerat 
stock it carries: °:. . . varnish, : 
trimmings of all kinds, velvet, 
and white, merino, silk and ~ 
gimps and fringes, tassels, 
nails, coffins made on short nc 
The editorials are full of ; 
isms like “Men nowadays are di 
into slow Christians and wides 
sinners.” “Most people are like | 
too full of themselves to hold 
thing else.” is 
After a day in Virginia City 
is so full of its dramatic pas' 
for a while time stands still 
clock turns back. One. visi 
came so steeped in the rootin: 
tradition of the place, he signe 
hotel register as Henry P 
No one thought it strange. 3 
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& 
practical urge of man to ( 
through the wilderness a trail 
those who come after will wid 
a road; his insistence upon p 
to admire the great redwood 
symbolized man’s reverence for 
grandeur of Nature. i 

And in observing the coming: 
tennial of California history, 
and women of the Redwood 
will be paying tribute to the 
spirit of pioneers who helped to 
a journey into this country s 
and so rewarding today. 
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SAVE THE REDWOODS 


As California prepares to welcome its 
ny visitors during the celebration of 
|; Centennial years, beginning with 1948 
}\ century after the gold discovery at 
iter’s Mill and a century after Califor- 
became officially a part of the United 
} tes—the realization comes with a shock 
st some of this golden land’s precious 
jjnic assets, some of the finest of the 
‘vd meval Redwood forests which have sur- 
«)§ed throughout this century and many 
‘\} ore, now appear doomed to destruction 
ess they are safeguarded in public 


te 
These great trees belong to the silence 
| the millenniums,” wrote Edwin Mark- 
n. “They seem indeed to be forms of 
\} mortality standing here among the tran- 
«ty shapes of time.” 

bad program for establishment of the 
‘tonal Tribute Grove of ever-living Red- 
‘ads is to be completed, honoring those 
a) |p served in the armed forces of the 

_ited States in World War II. The God- 
1d Creek Redwoods wilderness, where 
} famous herd of native elk ranges, is 
\}0e preserved intact if the plans of the 
e-the-Redwoods League and collaborat- 
organizations are fully successful. The 
l-renowned Avenue of the Giants for- 
‘orth of High Rock, Humboldt Coun- 
_}is yet to be saved. 

he National Travel Club has always 
}ported all movements for the protec- 
of our forests and it has often praised 
work of the Save-the-Redwoods 


ow, more than ever before, the aid 
ericans is urgently needed to pre- 
those “living monuments of beauty.” 
ners of the N. T. C. can aid by mem- 
‘hip in the League or by donation. An 
mal membership is $2; Contributing, 
AS Sustaining, $50; Life membership, 

Donation, amount optional. Send 
t contributions to: Save-the-Redwoods 
gue, 250 Administration Building, Uni- 
ity of California, Berkeley 4, Califor- 
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_ AMERICA IN ENGLAND - 


rican travelers in England this sum- 
will enjoy breaking their journeys at 
a little towns which over three hun- 
|! years ago housed the families that 


erican history. 
ne heart of the English Midlands is 
of Floore in Northamptonshire, 
today’s travelers can still see the 
of Thomas Adams, the forerunner 
many Adamses of Massachusetts, 
arger home in Quincy will soon be 
to the public as a National Monu- 
he Adams family gave two presi- 
the United States, one of whom, 
Quincy Adams, was married while 


went to the New World and rose high - 
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Club Headquarters: 200 E. 37 St., New York 16 


on a visit back to the old country, in Lon- 
don in 1797. 

Famous Stratford-on-Avon is the site of 
the old Elizabethan home of John Har- 
vard’s mother. John Harvard is the man 
for whom the great university is named, 
and its great campus forms a stunning 
contrast with the little house where he 
was born back in Queen Bess’s time. 

Not far from London, at Jordans in 
Buckinghamshire, there stands a Quaker 
Meeting House founded by William Penn 
at a time when to do so was a dangerous 
illegal undertaking. To this little town 
Penn returned after founding Pennsyl- 
vania and he and his whole family are 
buried there. 

Yale University is named after a bene- 
factor, Elihu Yale, who is buried at Wrex- 
ham Churchyard in North Wales. The 
manor house of the Yale family at nearby 
Bryn Eglwys is still extant. 

More famous is the reconstructed manor 
house of the Washington family at Sul- 
grave Manor in Oxfordshire, which flies 
the Stars and Stripes and is now an Amer- 
ican enclave in the heart of England. 

Many places in Britain are thus famed 
for their connections with American his- 
tory. American travelers are also glad to 
see the statue of George Washington in 
Trafalgar Square, of Abraham Lincoln 
near the House of Parliament, and the new 
statue of Franklin D. Roosevelt which will 
be unveiled on Grosvenor Square by Mrs. 
Roosevelt in April. 


PROGRESS IN MEXICO 


Our neighbor to the South has been re- 
ceiving much favorable publicity in the 
press the past few weeks . . . and right- 
fully so because Mexico stands on the 
threshold of an era of its greatest develop- 
ment. 

Indicative of the growing interest of 
American tourists in Mexico is a recent 
statement issued by the Department of 
Commerce showing that American expen- 
ditures in Mexico are estimated at $118 
million in 1947, as against only '$36 mil- 
lion in 1929. About $60 million of the 
1947 total is estimated to have been spent 
by travelers to the interior of Mexico, in 


‘contrast to 1929, when a very negligible 


portion of the total went to that area be- 
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WATIONAL TRAVEL CLUB BULLETIN 


i : Crs. to create and promote interest in travel 
: and exploration; to furnish its members informa- 

\ ‘tion of travel and secure concessions for them; to 
work for the betterment of transportation facilities; 
‘aS to arouse public interest in the conservation of our 
: natural resources, the preservation of historic sites; 
the development of our National Parks and play- 


grounds, and of our waterways, the protection of our 
forests and our wild animal and 
the good roads, safety first, city beautiful, and all 
movements that make travel safe and attractive; and 
to establish a closer relationship with the peoples of 
the world in order to secure the cause of international 
peace and justice. 


bird life; to assist 


cause transportation facilities to the in- 
terior were limited. 

From an _ industrial standpoint the 
Chicago Journal of Commerce recently re- 
ported a 4-man delegation of the Mexi- 
can Chamber of Commerce was leaving 
for Mexico City “with a plan designed to 
increase American purchases of Mexico’s 
growing industrial production and to make 
it easier for tourists to travel South of the 
border. The purpose of the plan is to in- 
crease Mexico’s intake of badly needed 
dollars to use in buying the products they 
need from us. : 

According to the Journal of Commerce, 
“The delegation, headed by Paul W. 
Brown, vice president of Sears Roebuck 
and Co. and president of the Chamber of 
Commerce, will attempt to sell Mexican 
President Aleman and other high ranking 
government officials and businessmen on a 
plan to stage a huge exhibit in Chicago 
displaying Mexican-made goods. The ex- 
hibit would include the products of 75 to 
100 manufacturers and run from about 10 
to 20 days.” 


The United States News-World Report, 
in its issue of February 13, reports that 
“Tow taxes and the prospect of big profits 
in Mexico now are attracting a steady flow 
of businessmen and investors from the 
U. S. New ventures in which they are tak- 
ing part range from small companies to 
big branch plants and affiliates of major 
American industries. 


“Value of U. S. interests in Mexico has 
gone above $500,000,000, a substantial in- 
crease over the days just before the war. 
And money for investment is moving 
across the border at a rate of more than 
$25,000,000 a year, in spite of Mexican 
restrictions on the use of outside capital.” 


SAN FRANCTISCO’S CABLE CARS 


San Francisco’s citizens struck a noble 
blow for the delight of tourists when they 
voted to retain their unique system of 
cable cars. 


San Francisco’s cable cars are the only 
ones in the world that operate up steep 
hills through the traffic of a major city. 
For seven cents anyone can ride at an ex- 
citing slant up to famous Nob Hill with 
its luxury hotels and famous mansions, 
having a view down the tilting streets that - 
borders on thrills given by amusement 
parks. The cable cars are still the old- 
fashioned style, with passengers sitting 
facing the street. They need the passen- 
gers’ help to swing them around on a turn- 
table at the end of their run. Because they 
can climb directly up steeply-slanting 
streets, it takes them only fifteen minutes 
to travel from Market Street down in the 
business section of San Francisco up 
through Chinatown to Nob Hill and be- 
yond. 
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THE BRIGHTER BRITAIN OF THE SOUTH 
(Continued from page 11) 


This is New Zealand hospitality, 
which has its material manifestations 
no less than its cultural. Lavish hos- 
pitality on the former side is a hold- 
over from Victorian manners and 
customs and so, in New Zealand, is 
much of the latter. New Zealand 
people have never learned to “hustle.” 
In fact, if you. see one running in 
the street you can conclude some- 
thing serious has happened some- 
where, or else the last “tram” is 
about to leave for the suburbs. Do- 
minion people get their exercise in 
other ways. There is a saying here 
that at fifty a man turns from cricket 
to tennis. Ten or fifteen years later 

_he begins to find that a little strenu- 
ous and takes up golf. At eighty or 
thereabouts, when he really feels that 
he is “getting on a bit,’ he turns to 
lawn-bowls, one of New Zealand’s 
favorite diversions among those along 
in years. Before the war there were 
two brothers in Auckland, well past 
eighty, who used to go regularly up 
to Suva, in the Fijis, each autumn, 
so that they could keep up with their 
bowls during the winter without 
standing out in the cold wind. They 
were tops at the leisurely sport, too. 

-It is ‘very unusual to see a New 
Zealand man—or woman either, for 


A PROFITABLE BUSINESS 
OF YOUR OWN 


WITH 


the eviedt’ialacope 


Coin operated telescopes have developed a 


tremendous source of profits. A sure and 
steady income at Scenic Spots, Beaches, 
Airports, Resorts, Hotel Verandas and ey- 


erywhere people gather. 

New developments perfected in World 
War II have been embodied in the Terrestri- 
alscope making it an unsurpassed instru- 
ment for education and entertainment. It 
operates three minutes for a dime. Patrons 
stand in line do use it. 


EARNS UP TO $400.00 A MONTH 


WEIGHT: 250 Ibs. @ HEIGHT: 5 ft. @ 
Finished in flashing chromium and lustrous 
black @ Rugged design for many years of 
trouble-free and efficient service @ Pays for 
itself in a few months @ Tremendous source 
of profit for years to come @ Entirely self- 
contained and easy to install @ Impervious 
to weather conditions. 

TOTAL COST $790.00 


Convenient terms of one-fourth down and 
18 equal monthly payments. 


EICHEL ELECTRONIC CORP. 
Evansville 8, Indiana 


Also makers of Tranquil Tone Coin op- 
erated radios and television units — coin 
operated radio kits — coin operated timers 
for washing machines, ironers, etc. 


NAUSE 


For Land and Sea travel. 


due to motion upsetting 
the organs of balance, 
relieved with 
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Results guaranteed or. 


money refunded. 
THE WORLD OVER 


HEALD POND CAMPS 
—Est. 1888— 
Trout and salmon fishing. Deer, bear and 
partridge hunting in fall. Individual log 
cabins with all modern conveniences. 
Excellent food. Non- 
Rates $50 per week and 


Ideal for families. 
house-keeping. 
up. Booklet on request. Tel. 13-12, 
MRS. JESSIE M. ELLIS 
Jackman, Maine 


' newspapers, 


that matter — with a paunch. No 
“middle-age thickening’. about the 
waist-line down here. Nor is that 


due to a restricted diet because New 
Zealand’s is nothing of the kind. 
Nor is the male New Zealander by 
any means an abstainer in the matter 
of alcohol. He'does not, however, 
go in for mixed drinks and the cock- 
tail is considered an atrocity. The 
beverage of the workingman is beer. 
The well-to-do, in their clubs and 
homes, drink good imported Scotch, 
always in moderation. Sherry is 
served before dinner, but imported 
wines since the war have been pro- 
hibitive in price and scarce at that. 
Some Australian wines are imported 
but the quality is poor. 

The slender New Zealand figure is 
due undoubtedly to regularity of liv- 
ing and plenty of outdoor exercise. 
There is no public night-life in the 


‘Dominion and the very few dance- 


clubs in the two principal cities are 
not permitted to serve alcoholic bev- 
erages so they are not very exciting. 
The juke-box is practically non- 
existent and there is no commercial 
radio. The main entertainment of 
New Zealanders is the movie. In 
Auckland and suburbs there are more 
than forty and two or three of those 
down-town are quite on a par with 
the best in large American cities. 
From time to time a touring theatri- 
cal company from England or Aus- 
tralia appears, once in while a minor 
star of the English stage. 
Therefore, there is nothing to in- 
duce anybody to keep late hours. In 
the daytime, winter and summer alike 
because the weather is mild enough 
to permit golf, horse-racing (a prime 
interest of all New Zealanders) and 
most of the time tennis, the emphasis 
is on being out of doors. New 
Zealand women, past the tennis age, 
are enthusiastic croquet-players. 
Scientific croquet, that is, with the 
wickets half an inch wider than the 
ball. This keeps them in the open, 
involves a lot of bending and stoop- 
ing, and so is fine for the figure. 


If all this sounds a bit dull, from 
the modérn American point of view, 
the matter is largely one of taste. 
And consider the fundamental aspects 
of New Zealand life, the things that 
really count, the wholesomeness of 
the life, both physical and spiritual 
(there are no Sunday movies, no 
Sunday public sports, no Sunday 
no Sunday public sale 
of liquor); the richness, of natural 
resources and consequent high stand- 
ard of living—beyond doubt the high- 
est in. the world in the matter of 
food—the social homogeneity and re- 
sultant social unity; the freedom 
from acute racial, cultural and re- 
ligious problems; the freedom from 
the frantic money-quest; the rela- 
tively high standard of manners, 
using the word in its broadest sense. 


It is only in the comparatively 
superficial things that New Zealand 
is fairly described as “old-fashioned.” 
The people, seven-eighths of them 
anyway, are polite and hospitable to 
the stranger and to one another, tol- 
erant toward different views on vital 
matters, rarely dogmatic, always 
seeking information and generally re- 
ceptive of mind, patient and not of- 
ten cavilling at the still-existing an- 


noyances and restrictions and lacks 
of this confused and bewildered era. 
Finally New Zealand, and this 


should be borne carefully in mind by ~ 


all Americans who go there either to 
visit or to settle, is the most loyal 
of all the units of the far - flung 
British Empire.’ Every New Zeal- 
ander refers to England as “Home,” 
whether he has ever been there or 
expects to go. To do the latter is 
one of his life-objectives and hun- 
dreds of Dominion people have saved 
for years in order some day to spend 
a couple of months in the beloved 
home-country.. The sentiment should 
be understood by visitors and re- 
spected. It should be further under- 
stood that there is a great difference 
in this regard between New Zealand 
and Australia. No New Zealander 
wants to be taken for an Australian 
or confused with him in any respect. 
The term “Australasian” has always 


THE MAN FROM COOK’S 
(Continued from page 22) 


Collectively they have visited more 
places, been with more famous peo- 
ple, and had more adventures than 
a Town Hall full of Halliburtons. 
A talk with one of them is likely to 
jump from the ruins of Cyprus where 
you can pick up Greek vases 1500 
years old, to the mailman of Christ- 
mas Island in the South Seas who 
uses a floating tin can as a mailbox. 

The dean of tour directors, Robert 
Grinsel, has circled the globe twenty 
times and made twelve crossings on 
the Trans-Siberian railway. Tour di- 
rectors are usually picked from the 
office staff, and trained for their jobs 
by joining short cruises in groups of 
about six. After a few trips, they 
are promoted to larger and more ex- 
tended tours, and eventually, if they 
make the grade, they are assigned to 
their own tours and cruises. 

Cook’s specializes in developing 
new places of interest. They pro- 


moted Bermuda as a honeymooner’s’ 
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CRADLE OF AMERICAN INDUSTRY 
(Continued from page 25) 


Inc., and set about raising funds to 
save it. Finally, with aid from the 
state and county, Ford’s purchase 
price was matched. 

Now, plans are afoot to rebuild 
the iron works below the bank as 
they were in Joseph Jenks’ day. The 
Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion, which obtained title to the site 
a few years ago, have turned the 
deed over to the Iron Works Asso- 
ciation. The ironmaster’s house, with 
caretaker and guide on the premises, 
was opened for visitors last summer. 
Charles Rufus Harte of New Haven 
and other historians have carefully 
surveyed the property to determine 


‘of the Dominion’s greatest appri|i 


been resented in the “Brighter 
of the South.” 

During the war many of 
Americans stationed in New .- 
or passing through did. not uj 
stand this and about the only d 
ences that ever developed betwee 
Yanks and their hosts arose 
thoughtless comments by the folje 
on England, the English 
English ways, and _ especial 
Royal. Family to which all 
Zealanders are deeply devoted. 

Apart from that Americans |) 
been from the start—when they | 
so gratefully welcomed in the. 


sions—have in the main made alm 
impression in New Zealand. No 
but good is spoken of them ¢ 
and they will always be welcom(¢ 
permanent citizens of the tana 


ern Dominion. 
* * * 
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Paradise, acquainted Americans 
the statuesque Balinese maidens} 
the wild tribal dancers of | 
Moresby, New Guinea. They bré 
sightseers to such odd _ pla 
Mahe, in the Seychelles Islands, | 
tan de Cunha in the South Af 
and Zamboanga, former head 
ers’ hangout in the southern | 
pines. be 
At Maraconga, in the Cook wi 
one of their discoveries, thei 
ists learned just who the curici 
were. To obtain privacy to chaniy 
swimming clothes, they etectedl F 
ricade on the beach. The al ; 
were forbidden to enter this 
An astute Chinaman, who ut 
edly would be a sensation at 
Island, erected a special sigh 
shack atop a knoll just be 
beach and did a handsome 
exacting tolls of the natives 
wanted to see the strange, 
ple basking on their beach. — 


rd 


just where the blowing house, | 
and forge stood, and have t 
remains of the dam and cana 
the woodland and pasture 
Saugus Center. 

And the kettle? Fifty-fi fe 
ago, on November 21, 1892, the 
was presented to the city of 
by John E. Hudson of Bo 
hangs near the entrance of 
ing room of the Public Libra 
the grandsire of all America 
try . . . holding by liquid 
a quart, but by spiritual m 
continent and the machine 
steel. : 
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A thrilling story 


- of modern whal- 
weltog 
le {area 


ing in the Antarctic 


FOUR MONTHS 
ON A 
JAP WHALER 


By DAVID R. McCRACKEN 


rab chiettais 
Sata In 1946 David R. McCracken sailed out 
of the 1n* of Yokosuka Harbor aboard the Hashi- 
date Maru, under appointment by General 
MacArthur, bound south for the great 
Antarctic whaling fisheries. Thus began 
Eee : one cf the most unusual voyages of 
‘merical | ‘ é i modern times. The author, as American 
observer, sailed in company with 300 
Japanese seamen and an Australian 
representative in a position that offered 
the same elements of adventure experi- 


t 


e may 
cers. of] 


They ia — t 
odd ph = itious ; : te f enced by Herman Melville’s characters in 
«Tan | : oe . Moby Dick a hundred years ago. Here 
South am : : : -oug is the excitement of hearing “Thar she 
mer ea . ‘ blows!” in proper Japanese, the eager 

pursuit of the quarry in killer boats, then 

the skillful harpooning of the great levia- 


outhera i 
thans and finally the thrill of being towed 


Conky | 1 over choppy seas until the monster’s 
is hl HW strength gave out and coup de grace was 
the cm : ; given. Meanwhile, McCracken had an 
iy 0 Ci : : : unparalleled opportunity of associating 
< ; with the officers and crew who had lately 

been his enemies. This unusual and dra- 

matic story appeared greatly condensed 


PINEY BEAR as a major feature in the Saturday Eve- 
By HELEN OGSTON ning Post. Tlustrated. $3.00 


This charming book for young readers takes them to 
one of the greatest wild life. preserves in America— 
Yellowstone National Park. Beautifully illustrated 
in 3 colors. $2.25 
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HOW TO MAKE 
MONEY IN 
COMMERCIAL ART 


TRY 

By ETHEL BROSNAC 
wie ta Never has there been so great a demand for good 
ij have — commercial art in business as there is today. This 
and cola / book, full of advice and suggestions, is your passport 
3 ssl to an exciting, well-paid career as a successful com- 
Ip mercial artist. No aspiring artist or art student can 


rity afford to be without it. Cartoon illustrations. $2.95 
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Yas remember him... Be 


He was the lucky fellow who found a magic lamp. 

It gave him everything he wished for—from diamond- 
crusted palaces toa sultan’s daughter as his bride. 
You’ve probably wished a lot of times for a miracle 
like this to happen to you. Maybe not for out-of-this- 
world treasures, but for something that will take care 


of the things that are bound to come up. 


Like medical expenses, or college for the kids. Or 
maybe just for the nice, safe feeling it gives youto ~ 
have some extra money put aside for the future. 


Though no magic is involved, there is a way to give | 
you this security. The Payroll Savings Plan. Or, if f 
you're not eligible for the Payroll Plan but havea 
checking account, the new Bond-a-Month Plan. | ; 


hale al 


Either way, it’s almost unbelievable how quickly 
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your money accumulates, 


Where else can you get such a-safe, generous return — 
on your money ($4 for every $3)? It’s so simple—so” 
easy, you hardly miss the money that you’re saving. 4 


And don’t forget — at the same time, you’re maa i 
more! | 4 


Next to. a magic lamp, there’s no better way than’ 
this to make sure your future is secure. 


Save the easy, automatic way 
.-.with U.S. Savings Bonds 


Contributed by this magazine 


in co-operation with the Magazine Publishers of America as a public service. 


